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Bishops’ war relief fund 

“Rejoice with joy, you that have been in sorrow.” 
Thus the Introit of the Mass for Laetare Sunday urges 
us. For many hundreds of thousands of sorrowful 
people around the world the possibility of rejoicing 
will depend on the generosity of American Catholics 
when the annual Bishops’ war relief fund collection 
is taken up in parish churches on Laetare Sunday, 
March 4. All the programs of help of War Relief 
Services—NCWC, for example, are financed from this 
single collection. These include the total American 
Catholic effort on behalf of the displaced persons, the 
ten million German expellees, Italy’s homeless families 
and the civilian populations of the Far East. The Pon- 
tifical Mission for Palestine, caring for 300,000 war 
refugees, also depends largely on your Laetare Sun- 
day generosity. AMrERica frequently encounters mov- 
ing instances of the world-wide charity sustained by 
the Bishops’ war relief fund. This week’s mail brings 
news of a chaplain organizing a laundry to make 
“several hundred Korean refugees self-supporting.” 
War Relief Services will help out. It already has sent 
thousands of bales of clothing to Korea. So no cause 
is more worthy. 


Labor walks out 
On February 14 AFL President William Green sent 
a letter to Senator O’Mahoney, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. It was not 
exactly a valentine. “After a realistic appraisal of cur- 
rent economic developments,” wrote the venerable 
labor leader, “I can only conclude that the American 
worker is expected to carry a disproportionate share 
of the fight against inflation.” An accompanying re- 
port detailed labor’s “beef” against the conduct of 
the mobilization program. Two days later, the United 
Labor Policy Committee, which speaks for all sections 
of the union movement except the United Mine 
Workers, took the drastic step of ordering the resigna- 
tion of the three labor representatives on the nine- 
man Wage Stabilization Board. Simultaneously it 
issued a long statement criticizing the wage, price 
and manpower policies of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, as well as the Administration’s proposed 
tax bill and the failure of Congress to act on rent con- 
trols. The labor leaders stressed that their decision 
to walk out on the defense program was not motivated 
solely by the “unfair and unworkable wage formula 
which is now being imposed,” but even more by the 
way the entire rearmament program has been man- 
aged. Said the statement: 
So far, virtually the entire defense mobilization 
program has been entrusted to the hands of a few 
men recruited from big business who believe they 
have a monopoly on experience, good ideas and 
patriotism. Not a single policy decision so far has 
reflected in any way the recommendations of 
labor or any other group except big business. 
The mobilization program, the labor leaders an- 
nounce, is in a state of “crisis,” which must be speedily 
resolved. 
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.. fime for reflectian 

Most of labor’s gripes have some basis in fact. It 
was a bad blunder on the part of Charles E. Wilson, 
ODM director, to deal labor—and agriculture—out of 
top places in his agency. The Congress has been de- 
linquent in not tightening rent controls and in not 
amending the Defense Production Act to permit an 
effective check on the cost of food. Control over man- 
power should probably not have been taken away 
from the Secretary of Labor. Nevertheless, even after 
all this has been conceded, the impression remains 
that the labor statement is something less than a calm 
and objective appraisal! of the present state of affairs. 
To assert that policy decisions have so far reflected 
only the influence of big business, or that little busi- 
ness has been totally ignored, is plainly an exaggera- 
tion. The recent order slashing the auto industry’s 
use of steel by thirty per cent, for example, reflects a 
concern for small business, not for Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors. Nor can the decision not to underwrite 
a huge expansion cf Alcan’s aluminum facilities be 
regarded as favorable to big business. Quite the con- 
trary. Similarly, WSB’s recommendation on wages— 
permitting a ten-per-cent catch-up over January 15, 
1950 levels—seems much more reasonable than the 
labor leaders are willing to admit. The fact is that 
the union chiefs are mad—not, as we have said, with- 
out reason—and their dispositions have not been im- 
proved by the praise which John L. Lewis has 
accorded their bolt from WSB. Since Mr. Wilson 
has now agreed to place a labor leader at his elbow, 
perhaps they can look at life more objectively. 


Troops-to-Europe hearings 

No one could ever question the proposition that in 
the showdown Congress would have to “approve” our 
commitment of land forces to Europe. The real issue 
is the form this approval should take. Senators Wherry 
and Taft have made a big constitutional issue of the 
duty of Congress to require its formal consent before 
the President could take any further action. This posi- 
tion is formulated in the Wherry resolution, on which 
joint open hearings began February 15 before the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate. Even if this resolution is defeated, as it 
seems certain to be, Congress must still be convinced 
that we need a large enough Army to enable us to 
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supply our share of the ground forces in General 
Eisenhower’s projected European Army. In this and 
other ways Congress must show the will to go ahead 
with the North Atlantic defense program as the Ad- 
ministration plans to carry it out. Otherwise the pro- 
gram cannot be put into effect. Unless the United 
States, through vigorous leadership on the part of 
both Congress and the Executive, rallies free Europe, 
NATO will be a dud. The great incongruity of the 
“Great Debate,” up until February 15, was that polli- 
ticians like Robert A. Taft and Herbert Hoover were 
trying to dictate military decisions. Since then, Secre- 
tary of Defense Marshall, General Bradley (Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff), General Collins (Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army ), General Vandenberg (Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Air Force) and Admiral Sherman, Chief of Naval 
Operations) have been called to testify. They have 
all rejected the Hoover-Taft military strategy of re- 
liance on U.S. naval and air strength to fend off 
aggression by Russia in Europe. 


. . « clear the air 

Our experience in Korea, as General Collins took 
occasion to say, has proved that even overwhelming 
naval and air superiority could not stop Communist 
advances on the ground. The sea-air strategists seem 
to have forgotten that this debate was settled when we 
unified U.S. armed services in September, 1947. In his 
First Report on National Defense as head of the newly 
unified services, the late Secretary of Defense James 
V. Forrestal revealed that we had 620,000 men in the 
Army, 501,000 in the Navy (including the Marines) 
and 404,000 in the Air Force. Our national defense 
policy since 1947 has therefore been to maintain bal- 
anced and integrated forces. In other words, we re- 
jected the Hoover-Taft strategy over three years ago, 
after a vigorous and sometimes angry showdown on 
the value of the respective branches. Our experience 
since then has confirmed the wisdom of that decision. 
As for the sticky constitutional question of who is to 
decide how many land forces we should send to Eu- 
rope, the real question is who should decide what 
forces—sea, land and air—we are to send. Senate 
leaders in both parties seem disinclined to let the 
legal issue get in the way of our doing the job on 
hand. In order at least to let Congress know what our 
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plans were, Secretary Marshall on February 15 re- 
vealed that we intend to add only four divisions of 
ground troops to the two we already have in Europe. 
Although Secretary of State Acheson was unable to 


‘offer any solution to the “who's to decide” issue, 17 


of the 26 Senators on the Committees (besides such 
Republican Senators as Ives and Duff outside the 
Committees) are ready to go along with the Adminis- 
tration. Messrs. Taft and Wherry are in the position 
of golfers who won't concede a two-inch putt, even 
when a thunderstorm is threatening. 


Stalin’s troubles in Italy 

To say that Titoism, the nightmare of the Kremlin, 
has crossed the Adriatic is to underestimate the im- 
portance of the growing exodus from the Italian Com- 
munist party. The resignation of two of the party’s 
deputies in Parliament, Valdo Magnani and Aldo 
Cucchi, toward the end of January, does, of course, 
underline the conflict between nationalism and Soviet 
imperialism, which Tito dramatized in Yugoslavia. 
That emerges clearly from the booklet which Messrs. 
Magnani and Cucchi have just published in Italy. The 
authors make no bones about their belief that Italian 
Communists must be loyal to their country and ready 
to defend it against attack from any and every quarter. 
No less significant than the nationalist note they strike 
is their unexpected criticism of the Soviet peace cam- 
paign, which they heretically stigmatize as insincere. 
According to Magnani and Cucchi, the Italian Com- 
munist party is largely a war party; it believes that 
communism can be established in Italy only by the 
bayonets of an invading Red army. “The campaign 
in favor of peace,” they write, “is for some Commu- 
nists only a blind.” Since this is the first time that 
Communists of the stature of Magnani and Cucchi 
have cast suspicion on the Stockholm proposal and 
the whole Soviet peace circus, their revolt may set off 
sensational repercussions in Europe. Thousands of 
Western Europeans, especially in Italy and France, 
have gone along with the Communists solely because 
they dread war and hope against hope that the Krem- 
lin’s talk of peace is on the level. The revolt in the 
Italian Communist party is certain to shatter some 
of their illusions. 


Attlee rides out the storm 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee would have been 
justified last week had he told his colleagues in the 
Labor Government to deal kindly with their old foe 
Winston Churchill. By moving a vote of no confidence 
in the Government’s rearmament program, the Con- 
servative leader unwittingly proved to be just about 
the best friend the British Labor Party has. Here’s the 
reason. Twice within a fortnight, the Labor Govern- 
ment had been forced to risk its existence, first on the 
question of nationalizing the steel industry, then on 
the issue of the meat shortage. It had survived the test 
on steel, by ten votes, and the challenge on meat, by a 
shaky eight votes. It had remained in the saddle, but 
none too firmly. Any chance obstacle might have sent it 
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reeling to the country for new elections, which at the 
moment it could scarcely win. At this precarious junc- 
ture, Mr. Churchill charged on the scene demanding 
a vote of confidence on rearmament. The Conserva- 
tive strategy seemed sound, since the pacifists in the 
Labor Party, together with its mushy-headed left- 
wing, were known to be lukewarm toward rearma- 
ment and might be tempted to vote against the 
Government. Fortunately for Mr. Attlee, the motion 
did not challenge rearmament as such, which the Con- 
servatives also favor, but only its “niggardliness” and 
the alleged inefficiency with which the program is 
being conducted. That gave the Prime Minister a 
club with which to beat the recalcitrants into line, 
since he could argue that if the Labor Government 
fell, the Conservatives would give the country a still 
more expensive program. With most of the Liberals 
in support, a unified Labor party won the test by 
twenty-one votes—the biggest margin it has had in 
Parliament since the last elections. Mr. Attlee can now 
breathe easily until the fall, when the prospect of go- 
ing to the country may be much more favorable to 
Labor than it is today. 


Nehru vs. Nehru 

Does an aggressor forfeit his right to negotiate? 
India’s Pandit Nehru cannot quite make up his mind. 
He has consistently proposed negotiation with Red 
China as the only possible solution to the Korean 
crisis. Faced with a similar crisis on his very doorstep, 
the Prime Minister has been adamant in refusing to 
deal with Pakistan except on his own terms (AM. 
9/9/50, p. 571). For Pakistan, in Nehru’s opinion, is 
an “aggressor” in Kashmir, and future disposition of 
the hotly contested former princely state of British 
India must await the “aggressor’s” admission of guilt. 
Opinion outside the two countries has hesitated to 
express a clear-cut judgment on the merits of the 
Kashmir problem. It is a complex matter. Yet the 
failure of the recent London Commonwealth Confer- 
ence to provide a basis for mediation between India 
and Pakistan puts Nehru in a bad light. Seeking to 
clear Kashmir of the opposing armies of India and 
Pakistan before taking the plebiscite to which both 
countries agree in principle, the Conference made 
three proposals: 1) that a neutral Commonwealth 
force should oversee the plebiscite; 2) that a joint 
Indo-Pakistani force should do the job; 3) that the 
UN should control the elections. Pakistan’s Liaquat 
Ali Khan was willing to accept any of the three. Nehru 
rejected them all. He insisted that the consent of 
Kashmir’s former ruler legitimized India’s position in 
Kashmir and made Pakistan an “aggressor,” though 
the same could have been said of India’s action in 
Hyderabad. Even though Pakistan were the aggressor 
in Kashmir, Nehru’s demand that his neighbor with- 
draw is inconsistent with India’s position in the Ko- 
rean war. On February 21 the UN Security Council 
began where the Commonwealth Conference left off— 
to try to convince Nehru that consistency has its place 
even in foreign policy. 


DiSalle and the meat packers 

One of the reasons why “Mike” DiSalle has capti- 
vated the blasé hearts of Washington is that he really 
believes in the fundamental decency of the American 
people. The actions of some of the nation’s meat 
packers, however, must have ruffled the serenity of 
his soul and caused black doubts to rise in his mind. 
The meat packers thought they had found a loophole 
in the price freeze law. It’s all been very legal, of 
course, but completely devoid of that civic spirit 
which Mr. DiSalle believes in and counts on. The 
first hint that something was wrong came from Man- 
hattan butchers when they complained that they were 
being squeezed by a rise in prices which they could 
not legally pass along to customers. The rumbling be- 
came a roar when New York City’s Department of 
Purchase called for bids on meat for municipal insti- 
tutions. Only one firm, Armour, submitted a bid. Its 
price turned out to be nearly eight cents a pound 
above its bid on January 26. Charged with violating 
the law, Armour protested that during the ceiling pe- 
riod, from December 19 to January 25, it had made 
a sale at the higher figure, and hence was legally 
entitled to charge that price now. Investigation dis- 
closed that Armour had indeed sold a “small amount” 
of meat to some little dealer—a token sale?—but that 
the price charged could not honestly be considered 
the going price according to the spirit of the law. 
Further investigation disclosed that during the base 
period some packing houses had charged different 
prices in different parts of the country, but that after 
the freeze the highest price charged anywhere became 
the national price. Acting swiftly, Mr. DiSalle plugged 
the loophole and ordered a price roll-back. The grace- 
ful compliance of the packers may render this experi- 
ence less disillusioning than it might otherwise have 
been. 


Courses on family economics 

“Of all the gaps in our educational system,” wrote 
Sylvia Porter, economic analyst for the New York 
Post, on February 16, “the teaching of practical, basic 
family economics is one of the most obvious.” Miss 
Porter suggests that every high school and college in 
the country offer “at least one course in personal 
finance.” The course would give “a bit of knowledge” 
about savings and social security, life insurance and 
U.S. Savings Bonds, rea] estate and common stocks, 
and about wills and estates. New York City’s Board 
of Education has started such a course for teachers. 
The University of Pennsylvania has offered one in 
which teachers from twenty-two States were enrolled. 
Anyone who suggests the new course that simply must 
be given is, of course, going out on a limb. This much 
can be said for one on family economics: it would be 
useful for all high-school students not headed for col- 
lege and for most college girls. Before educators fob 
off this suggestion as too ad hoc, they might ask them- 
selves whether proper family budgeting is not closely 
connected with Christian family living and with do- 
mestic harmony. Everyone knows how much harm 
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comes from bickering over the disposal of family in- 
come. The more limited the income, the harder it is 
to satisfy everyone’s needs, real or imagined. Dissatis- 
factions fester. They lead to delinquency on the part 
of children and not infrequently to separation and 
even divorce on the part of parents. Nuns, you know, 
are famous for knowing how to squeeze one hundred 
cents out of every dollar. They could probably give 
very practical advice to their students, in both high 
schools and colleges. After all, the way people spend 
their money is a pretty good index of the way they 
are spending their lives. 


TV—of a Sunday afternoon 

Like nearly everybody else, TV looks really smart 
of a Sunday afternoon. Take February 18. First came 
the American Forum of the Air (WNBT, 1:30-2 p.m.), 
featuring a discussion between Leon H. Keyserling 
and Herman W. Steinkraus on “Where’s Our Economy 
Headed?” Mr. Keyserling, of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, is a brilliant discussant, whether 
or not you like his ideas. Mr. Steinkraus, an indus- 
trialist long prominent as a lecturer and writer on 
labor-management relations, is a very competent, fair- 
minded and amiable spokesman for industry and is 
recognized by fellow-industrialists as such. (The best 
time for Sunday dinner, by the way, is right here: 
early midafternoon. Wives and mothers please take 
notice.) “Mrs. Roosevelt Meets the Public” (WNBT, 
8:30-4 p.m.) brought together Marx Leva, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, President Harold W. Dodds of 
Princeton and Senator Wayne Morse (R., Ore.) of 
the Armed Services Committee. They gave the new 
Senate draft bill a very full airing. “Meet the Press” 
(WNBT, 4-4:30 p.m.) had Millard F. Caldwell, U.S. 
Director of Civilian Defense, as its guest. Mr. Cald- 
well, former Governor of Florida, Southern-accented 
his way through a barrage of questions with firm, 
reasonable and ready answers. He revealed that the 
Government had given up the idea of costly deep, 
single-purpose shelters in favor of dual-purpose hide- 
outs from bomb attacks (Am. 2/10, p. 541). This de- 
cision is going to save taxpayers a lot of money. “Peo- 
ple’s Platform” (WCBS-TV, 5:30-6 p.m.) had two 
Congressmen discuss sending U.S. troops to Europe, 
but our reporter had absorbed his quota of civic 
education for one afternoon before that came on. His 
conclusion: TV can turn in a whale of a performance 
in public education when it wants to. 


NEA makes friends—and enemies 

Maybe you will be interested to learn how the NEA 
makes friends. In a circular letter dated “January, 
1951” to “Dear Friend and Fellow-worker” (that’s us 
all over) Corma Mowrey, president, and Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary, gayly cluck over the Oc- 
tober 16, 1950 Education Issue of Life magazine. 
While disclaiming any “definite responsibility for this 
issue,” the NEA high command is “proud” of the fact 
that for more than six months “our staff had the priv- 
ilege of working with the editors of Life in developing 
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plans for it.” They figure the advertising for the public 
schools in that issue was worth a cool $2 million. 
Henry Steele Commager’s uncritical contribution, 
“Our [Public] Schools Have Kept Us Free,” was so 
NEA-ish that they have published it as a booklet. 
Catholic readers of Life might be interested to know 
that the powerful NEA regards Life’s Education Issue 
as top-flight propaganda. But NEA is also losing 
friends. Dr. Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the 
Association of American Colleges, on February 1 re- 
minded all members that at AAC’s annual meeting 
last January 8 they resolved that AAC, and not NEA, 
was Officially authorized to represent “the views and 
interests of its member institutions to the nation and 
to the Government.” What occasioned this rap at the 
NEA? It was the appearance of Dr. Ralph McDonald, 
executive director of NEA’s Department of Higher 
Education, before the U.S. Senate Committee on the 
Armed Forces as an “authorized spokesman” for 
higher education. Some 700 liberal arts colleges and 
universities, religious and non-sectarian, private as 
well as public, regard this as misrepresentation on 
NEA’s part, since they have already authorized AAC, 
and not NEA, to speak for them. 


...on the religious front 
NEA is also losing friends in the International 
Council of Religious Education. As we noted last week 
(Am. 2/24, p. 601), Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, Director of 
Weekday Religious Education of ICRE, took a rather 
dim view of NEA’s reaction to the McCollum decision. 
Dr. Shaver insists upon the right of students to be 
excused from their public-school class schedules one 
hour a week in order to receive, if they wish, the 
religious instruction the public schools cannot give: 
This right is the one which weekday program 
backers insist upon, since denial of the right of 
pupil excusal would prohibit the free exercise of 
religion, and would mean that America has be- 
come totalitarian through a monopoly of educa- 
tion by the state (Religious Education, January- 
February, 1951, p. 35). 
Here you can see emerging the grave conflict, not be- 
tween Catholics but between Protestant religious 
educators and the NEA. Protestants are now using 
language and concepts identical with those Catholics 
have been using in objecting to NEA’s drive for a 
completely secularized and monopolistic system of 
education under state control. Dr. Shaver, indeed, 
accuses the NEA of endangering religious liberty. 
The NEA, in the editorial we deal with in this issue 
(pp. 635-6), has in a veiled way accused its opponents 
of the very misdeeds of which it is itself guilty. If the 
NEA high command stubbornly refuses to compro- 
mise, even in minor ways, with the demands of re- 
ligious educators, it will set up a united front of all 
believers against itself. We naturally welcome this 
result. If the NEA wants to help the cause of religious 
education in this way, instead of in the way we rec- 
ommend, that suits us. We couldn’t “buy” this co- 
operation for $2 million either. 
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The President, in a press conference, “dared” the 
Congress to cut the 1952 budget as he had presented 
it to the legislators. Many members took up the dare, 
in words, and sat down to puzzle it out. Meanwhile, 
the Budget Director went over the figures, large item 
by large item, in an obvious effort to show that, in 
current parlance, they were “tight.” Later, the Presi- 
dent asked for $10 billion additional in taxes, with the 
promise of asking for $6.5 billions more later on. Con- 
gress was against the two-package idea, and plumped 
for one package or none at all. 

Congress rebelled on another front, that of expendi- 
tures. Last year, following the LaFollette-Monroney 
Legislative Reorganization Act, Congress had con- 
sidered all appropriations (except those for the armed 
services) in one omnibus bill. This year it decided 
to return to the old plan whereby each Department’s 
appropriation was passed separately, or at most two at 
a time. The objection to the old plan was that nobody 
knew how much had been appropriated until the last 
bill was passed. Under the new, the Congress could see 
the whole picture at once. The old plan was extrava- 
gant; the new was supposed to be economical. 

It didn’t work. The President himself taunted the 
Congress recently for having appropriated $1 billion 
more than he had asked for. Meanwhile, many mem- 
bers of Congress, even apart from the professional 
“economizing bloc,” are sincerely anxious to see that 
money is not wasted. 

The question is, where to begin? Congress could no 
doubt lop off many superfluous Government employes, 
but dropping a few hundred, or even thousands of 
clerks at $1,260 to $3,700 a year is not going to save 
the billions of which Senator Byrd is speaking. It is 
the things the Government buys, not the people it 
hires, that cost big money. Besides, all Congressmen 
are under constant pressure to place constituents in 
office. Few people back home ask to have some fired. 

The armed services are the obvious place to look 
for over-buying. The Army’s famous attempted corner 
in toilet paper when MacArthur was Chief of Staff 
is a classic example of the services’ freedom with the 
people’s money. Its actual corner in typewriters in 
World War I is another. Senators have told me of 
other similar instances in the last war when the serv- 
ices hoarded large quantities of materials and other 
goods and equipment which it could not use up in a 
hundred years. After demobilization, most of this was 
practically given away, or even destroyed. 

Will it happen again? Probably. But Congressmen 
are wiser now, and will scrutinize items more closely. 
It also might do a good job looking into public works. 
That is pork barrel, however, and to touch it is politi- 
cal dynamite. So it keeps rolling. | Wr_rrm Parsons 


An NC report from Dublin dated February 13 men- 
tions that an annual Mass of the Artists was inaugu- 
rated on Ash Wednesday “at the Franciscan Church 
of Adam and Eve.” A knowledgeable Irish friend of 
ours tells us that the church is on or near the site of a 
“Mass house” which during the days of persecution 
stood behind a “pub” called “Adam and Eve's.” Since 
“Adam and Eve's” afforded easy and secret entrance 
to the “Mass house,” people said, “Come te ‘Adam 
and Eve's,” meaning that Mass was to be celebrated 
in the house that day. When a better day dawned, the 
Franciscans gave their church the old name that had 
sheltered the Mass in penal times. 

» The Social Welfare Committee of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace has urged Con- 
gress to grant India the 2 million tons of grain it has 
requested to avert impending famine. Legislation to 
this end, said the committee, should be passed “with- 
out delay,” and without “political conditions of any 
nature.” “We should undertake this humane act,” the 
committee contended, “in the spirit of Christian 
charity.” 

» The American Association for the United Nations 
announced on February 12 that one of the two USS. 
delegates to the World Forum of Youth, which opens 
in London, England, March 2, will be Don Reck, a 
senior at St. Louis University High School. The Forum 
is sponsored jointly by the London Daily Mail and 
the Council for Education in World Citizenship. 

» The Kansas City, Mo., Sun Herald, a daily news- 
paper run on Catholic principles by Catholic laymen, 
which began publication last October 10 (“Under- 
scorings,” 10/7/50) is not finding the going too smooth. 
Its present circulation of 7,000 (and still climbing) is 
yet far short of the minimum of 20,000 needed to 
make it self-sustaining. The Sun-Herald, which runs 
to eight pages of about tabloid size and sells for five 
cents a copy, covers general news, national and inter- 
national. It has four news services, including UP. 
Those interested in this pioneering effort can write 
to 702 E. 12th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

» Very Rev. Msgr. J. Lennox Federal, rector of the 
Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, Raleigh, N. C., has 
been appointed Titular Bishop of Appiaria and Auxil- 
iary to Bishop Duane G. Hunt, Bishop of Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

> The February 13 Commonweal (386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 6) carries a thoughtful article by John Cort 
on “The Catholic Press,” and its general attitude, or 
lack of attitude, on the problems of labor relations. 
» Jesuit Missions (962 Madison Ave., New York 21) 
has just published a new eight-page, attractively illus- 
trated leaflet of the prayers and hymns for the Novena 
of Grace. Price: $15 per 1,000. C. K. 
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The embattled farmers 


Hard-working farmers, to whom all of us city folk are 
indebted, are steamed up over charges that their rep- 
resentatives in Congress have sabotaged the economic 
stabilization program. This they are alleged to have 
done by stipulating, in the Defense Production Act, 
that ceilings may not be imposed on farm prices until 
these have reached parity, or the June 25, 1950 level, 
whichever is higher. 

Protesting that all they want is fair and equal treat- 
ment, farmers insist that the accusations levelled at 
them by the urban press arise either from hostility 
to the national farm program or ignorance of its pro- 
visions. About two weeks ago, their spokesman in the 
Cabinet, Secretary Brannan, rebutted the charges 
against farmers and claimed that food was a better 
bargain today for the person of average income than 
it was in the prewar period. Since then a congressional 
committee has entered the controversy with a report 
which places most of the blame for high food prices 
on the processors and distributors of farm products. 

Maybe so, but city folk are still angry. They remain 
convinced that the farmer, especially the big farmer, 
intends to make another good thing out of the defense 
program, as he made a good thing out of the war, and 
an even better thing out of the world-wide shortages 
after the war. 

Your urban consumer is not opposed in principle to 
the parity system. He believes that there ought to be a 
fair relationship between the prices a farmer pays for 
tractors and fertilizers and the prices he receives for 
wheat and cotton. By huge majorities he supported 
the political party under which the parity principle 
was enshrined in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. 

He strongly suspects, however, that the basis on 
which parity is figured—the price relationship existing 
during the period 1909-1914—is somewhat more than 
fair to the farmer and ought to be changed. Neither 
is he convinced that the complicated formula by 
which the actual dollar-and-cents parity price is de- 
termined is above a critical re-examination. He won- 
ders whether, in view of guaranteed full production 
and the tremendous increase in farm productivity, 
something less than parity might not be a fair price. 

In addition to doubts of this kind, the urban con- 
sumer finds it hard to forget what he considers the 
failure of farmers during the war and postwar years 
to play the game on the level. He remembers that the 
congressional farm bloc successfully stymied effective 
farm price controls during 1942 until agricultural 
products got a headstart on the rest of the field. He 
recalls likewise the widespread black market in meat, 
and the 1947 sitdown strike of the cattle interests 
which destroyed OPA and loosed the floodtides of 
inflation. Worse still, he cannot forget that after the 
war the head of one of the biggest farm groups in 
the country baldly told a congressional committee 
that farmers believed in a free market and wanted no 
part of OPA and its price ceilings. 
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That impressed city folk as a very sudden conver- 
sion and they wondered whether it could possibly be 
sincere. For years farmers had cried for relief from 
the operation of the free market. Above all, they 
wanted protection, as one writer put it, “against the 
ruinous effect on prices of their surplus crops.” The 
Hoover Administration gave them the Agriculture 
Marketing Act. They asked and obtained the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933, and when, two years 
later, that Act was declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court, the Roosevelt Administration obligingly rushed 
into the gap with a broadened Soil Conservation Act. 
Finally came the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
All these laws were sand in the gears of the free 
market, but they were laws the farmers very much 
wanted. Praise for free markets in 1946 came strangely 
from lips which for more than a half-century had 
pleaded for protection. 

Then there was the Brannan plan, which would 
have given consumers a break on prices of perishable 
commodities. City folk did not question the right of 
farmers to oppose this legislation but they could not 
understand some of the arguments which farmers 
urged against it. The plan, said farm spokesmen, 
would mean subsidies and regimentation (i.e., con- 
trols over production) and the farmers wanted 
neither. That looked like doubletalk to urbanites, who 
know at least this much about AAA, that it is a pro- 
gram whose operation involves both regimentation 
and subsidies. 

Possibly city folk are being unfair to the farmers. 
Perhaps they just don’t understand farm problems. If 
so, the farmers have a big educational job to do, and 
one that must not be postponed. The gulf between 
farmers and city people is growing wider all the time, 
and that is bad for national unity. 

Some tension will always exist between different 
sections of the country and between different eco- 
nomic groups. It is incumbent on all of us to keep 
the struggle over a fair division of the national income 
from getting out of hand. Though understanding will 
not solve all problems—good will is needed, too—un- 
derstanding is an essential first step and sometimes 
leads to agreement. We suggest accordingly that farm 
leaders invite the leaders of other economic groups to 
discuss with them the whole subject of price rela- 
tionships. 

Any agreement that such a meeting might disclose 
would win the quick approval of Congress. And it 
would take Messrs. Wilson, Johnston and DiSalle off 
a spot that is daily becoming more impossible. 
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Challenge to 
the State Department 


Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilizer, has announced 
that he will make full use of the newspapers, radio, 
television and motion pictures to explain to the public 
the reasons behind each major decision of either the 
Wage Stabilization Board or the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. 

Mr. Johnston’s commendable initiative should be 
followed by the other agencies and departments in- 
volved in the mobilization program, notably by the 
State Department's Office of Public Affairs, which is 
charged with the explanation of U.S. foreign policy. 
Our people cannot be expected to settle down for the 
long hard pull which, as Secretary of Defense Marshall 
warns, may last ten or even twenty years, unless the 
fundamental “why’s” are answered to their com- 
plete satisfaction. Why must the whole nation mobil- 
ize? Why do our armed services need 3.5 million men? 
Why does Western Europe need so much help from us, 
especially in armament? Why must we send troops 
abroad? 

The American public is confused and bewildered, 
partly because the State Department has not yet an- 
swered these questions in a way all can understand. 
The “Great Debate” over sending additional troops to 
Europe would not have been as confusing as it was 
if the Department had done its duty by informing the 
public after the North Atlantic Army was decided on 
at Brussels. 

The decision to contribute American forces to that 
army was, admittedly, unprecedented. It was as revo- 
lutionary in its way as was the Marshall Plan. The 
State Department should have prepared the public for 
it. Background information should have been widely 
disseminated. Objections should have been anticipated 
and answered. Instead, the public received its informa- 
tion about the new policy almost entirely from its op- 
ponents. During the first two months of the “debate” 
the most fantastic interpretations were allowed to go 
unchallenged. The State Department had almost noth- 
ing to say until Secretary Acheson delivered his defini- 
tive defense of the official policy in the joint Senate 
committee hearings of February 16. 

The Department had an earlier and similar failure 
to its discredit. It had failed abysmally to explain the 
Marshall Plan after Secretary Marshall outlined it in 
his Harvard address June 5, 1947. The result, as the 
editor of Public Opinion Quarterly has charged, “was 
that for several months the American people failed 
to get a broadly based appreciation of this great new 
departure in American policy.” 

Fortunately it is not too late to prove the necessity 
for this other great new departure, the stationing of 
our troops in Europe. Although it does not touch the 

constitutional issue of congressional versus executive 
authority, the Acheson testimony provides convincing 
proofs that such action is essential to American se- 
curity. But his highly compressed brief must be spelled 








out in the language of the people. The danger is that 
it will be treated as a “one-shot” effort, and simply re- 
printed in the State Department Bulletin (circulation 
4,000). 

This reliance on the Bulletin as one of its chief in- 
formation services illustrates a glaring weakness of the 
State Department. It seems incapable of utilizing mod- 
ern media of mass communication. It manifests an old- 
fashioned devotion to pamphlets and outlines, and 
even these it distributes in negligible numbers. It 
wastes the time and energies of its officials by sending 
them to lecture to smal] audiences. Far more profitable 
would be frequent professionally produced radio and 
television programs. 

Such a modern information program would require 
greatly increased and higher-priced personnel. But the 
absolute necessity of winning public understanding 
and approval of our foreign policy warrants both, even 
at the expense of temporarily curtailing the Voice of 
America. After all, what would it profit us to convince 
the rest of the whole world, if we lost our own people’s 
support? 


NEA doubts our “‘wisdom’”’ 


What is the National Education Association’s real 
opinion of the place of parochial elementary schools 
in the American educational system? Gordon C. Lee, 
in giving the appearance of answering a challenge on 
this score, managed to evade the question in his arti- 
cle in the NEA Journal for January (see AM. 2/17, pp. 
581-83 ). We were on the point of asking for a clear- 
cut answer to the question that has been bothering 
Catholics. But the NEA Journal for February saves us 
the trouble. 

The editor, Joy Elmer Morgan, has run an editorial 
with the engaging title “Our American Heritage of 
Religious Freedom.” We are tempted to fondle some 
of the gems tossed out before the editorial comes 
down to what the writer really wants to say. “The 
early Christians,” we are informed, “asked for no more 
than to worship God in their own way... .” In other 
words, they were good Protestants, in case you didn’t 
know. 

You probably think Protestantism began with the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century. That’s because 
you went to school before they studied the “new” 
history, before they substituted “social attitudes” for 
facts, before they asked Johnny (in a “child-centered” 
school) what he thought the “early Christians” 
believed. 

The editorial is fair in stating that the issue of 
separation of Church and State was first fought out 
in this country between Protestants. That is supposed 
to show, no doubt, that it was settled in their case in 
favor of “religious freedom.” So why revive it? The 
editorial does go on to say that “with the founding of 
extensive parochial schools, a new demand has arisen 
for public funds for children who attend such schools.” 


This is not being very accurate, really. The “new” 
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demand has arisen because the public schools them- 
selves have demanded—and received—additional pub- 
lic funds for “new” purposes, such as bus rides. Our 
argument, which the NEA never reports accurately, is 
that in this “new” area of “auxiliary services” we think 
all American children have identical needs and identi- 
cal rights, regardless of the school they attend. About 
sixteen States, very populous ones, too, agree with us. 
So do a great many prominent non-Catholic Ameri- 
cans in public life. But the NEA doesn’t. Its editorial 
tells why. 

The reason is that the NEA (as we knew all along) 
doesn’t like parochial schools in the first place. 

One cannot question the right of a parent to send 

his children to the school of his choice providing 

that school meets reasonable standards, but he 
may question the wisdom in our democracy of 
segregating several million young citizens on the 
basis of religion; one cannot question the right 
of a church to maintain schools, but if he follows 
American principles he must question the right of 
any hasieli to demand or receive tax money to 
support any of its enterprises. 

What the NEA is really questioning, of course, is the 
“wisdom” of religious education. The “segregation” of 
Catholic children in parochial schools is the only way 
we have of providing them with a religious education. 
The strategy of the NEA, of course, is to segregate 
our children still further. What the NEA had better 
start thinking about is this: if the only way American 
children can get a religious education is through a 
“segregated” school system, more and more Protes- 
tants are going to adopt this solution. And by the way, 
can the NEA assure educators and parents that their 
doubts about the ”wisdom” of “segregating” students 
by sending them to private schools doesn’t apply to 
high schools and colleges? 

The editorial closes with a gracious bow to the 
“many fine Roman Catholic teachers in the public 
schools” who “are generally [not always?] devoted 
and loyal to our free public schools . . .” We are as- 
sured that they 

will be among the first to recognize that only 

harm can come to both religion and education by 

violating the established principle of freedom for 

all religions. 
“Violating” what? How? Nothing American Catholics 
have ever suggested would “violate” any “established 
principle of freedom for all religions.” The NEA is 
trying to scare somebody; in this case, the Catholic 
teachers in the public schools. We challenge the NEA 
to state in what way our demand for bus rides “vio- 
lates” anybody’s rights. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that they are constitutional, and some sixteen 
States provide them for all children. The people of 
New York State, for one, might be interested in the 
answer, since its constitution specifically allows bus 
rides for all children at public expense. If the NEA 
thinks New York State is “violating” relizious free- 
dom, we wish it would come out plainly and say so 
in print. 
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Wasted manpower 


Southern leaders are legitimately concerned over the 
high proportion of Southern youth rejected by Selec- 
tive Service at induction centers. More especially are 
they concerned over Southern inductees’ high percen- 
tage of failure in mental and intelligence tests. 

A survey made public on February 17 showed that 
South Carolina had a total rejection rate of 65.3 per 
cent, 60.7 per cent of which was on grounds of intelli- 
gence. For other States reported on, the percentages 
of rejections on mental grounds were: Georgia, 37; 
North Carolina, 35; Virginia, 26.8; Louisiana, 43; Ten- 
nessee, 30. 

The national average of draft rejections during last 
December for mental reasons, according to Army 
reports, was 16.9 per cent. 

Some criticism of Army testing methods was voiced. 
Pitt County, N. C., made an intensive study of its 
rejections and reported that too much stress was laid 
on reading ability. As a result, skilled craftsmen were 
rejected for poor reading comprehension, while some 
college men were drafted as laborers. 

Yet defective tests could not fully account for the 
South’s deviation from the national average. As Gov. 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina put it: “Aithough 
we cannot evaluate our schools entirely on the basis of 
Selective Service tests ... we must recognize the im- 
plications.” 

One of the factors that must have played a large 
part in raising the Southern percentage of rejections is 
the generally low educational standards of its Negro 
population. While some Southern States devote quite 
a large proportion of their income to education, Negro 
students, by and large, are accustomed to getting the 
crumbs that fall from the table rather than a solid edu- 
cational diet. It should be a matter of concern not only 
to the South but to the whole nation that at a time 
when we need both soldiers and industrial manpower, 
a sizable percentage of our citizens are prevented, by 
racial policies, from developing skil!s that the country 
could well use. 

An extreme example of how race prejudice can inter- 
fere with the full mobilization of manpower is pro- 
vided by the State Legislature of Georgia. On Febru- 
ary 15 it voted to withhold funds from any “white” State 
school which, in compliance with U. S. Supreme Court 
decisions (AM. 6/17/50, pp. 305, 308), admits Ne- 
groes. The law has the sponsorship of Gov. Herman 
Talmadge, who is determined that in Georgia Negroes 
and whites shal] not go to the same schools. But to pro- 
vide separate Negro schools that are really equal to 
the white schools would cost the State of Georgia $100 
million, according to M. D. Collins, superintendent of 
schools in Georgia (cf. Interracial Review, July, 1950, 
p. 100). If Governor Talmadge persists in his course, 
he may find himself sacrificing his State’s educational 
system on the a!tar of his race prejudice—or should we 
say race politics? The nation cannot afford that kind of 
sacrifice in these critical days. 
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Catholic Mexico 





Edward J. Berbusse 





Arter SPENDING FOUR MONTHS in Mexico, 
I have gathered together some reflections that may 
interest American Catholics and acquaint them with 
the problems of the Church in Mexico. 


CULTURAL INDIGENISM 


Important among the movements that have found 
a strong footing in Mexico City and a favorable press 
in the United States is that of the Indigenists. The 
intent of many of this group is to restore the Aztec 
culture, as the “real genius” of Mexico. A professor 
at the Summer School of the National University of 
Mexico asserted that “the Spaniards came to the New 
World with no other intent than to rob and murder.” 
To this absurdity, he added the statement that the 
Aztecs possessed a high moral code. He may, of 
course, be in good faith, since it is difficult to conceive 
what his idea of morality may be. To normal people, 
however, the extensive practice of cannibalism and 
human sacrifice is revolting and immoral. History tells 
us that 136,000 skulls of sacrificed boys and men have 
been found. Nevertheless, this easy generalization by 
a professor was received with complacence by the 
American student body. It was in accord with their 
Anglo-Saxon background and its “Black Legend” 
about Spain and the Spaniards. 

Another facet of Indigenist propaganda is found 
in the cult of the new painters of Mexico. In the Gov- 
ernment buildings of Mexico City, the Palace of 
Cortes in Cuernavaca and the Government Palace in 
Guadalajara—to mention but a few—this Art of Hate 
is fostered. Bishops of the Catholic Church are rep- 
resented with saber-like teeth; the monks are tear- 
ing the last coins from the indigenous poor; the Span- 
iards are slaying for the sheer delight of murder. To 
the average Mexican, this “artistic” attempt to revive 
Aztecism is a clear attempt to undermine all the 
phases of the Spanish Conquest—in particular, the 
fact that it made Mexico Catholic. 


THE Pusuic SCHOOLS 


In the major cities of Mexico, the Government 
schools of law, medicine, liberal arts and philosophy 
are often masterpieces of colonial architecture. They, 
along with innumerable convents and churches, are 
the result of the building of the Franciscans, Domini- 
cans, Augustinians and Jesuits. But today they are 
state schools, a tribute to the program of confiscation 
by the Governments of Obregon, Calles and Car- 
denas. There are many professors with fine cultural 
traditions still teaching on their faculties. One need 
but mention Dr. Roberto Esteva Ruiz, Professor of 
Private International Law at the National University’s 
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recent stay in Mexico. 


Law School. Long years of scholarly teaching have 
made him world-famous. With him are others who 
know that the genius of Mexico has its roots in the 
Western civilization that was nurtured by the Catho- 
lic Church. But there are many others whose teach- 
ing seeks to undermine and pervert this cultural back- 
ground. The Church is either ignored or given a posi- 
tion of odium. In Morelia, I talked with a group of 
students in international law who hadn't even heard 
the name of Vitoria, whom the Pan-American Con- 
ference of 1933 honored as the man who “laid the 
foundations of modern international law.” 

While the Government forbids any Catholic teach- 
ing in state schools, the doctrines of communism 
have been able to gain a foothold in some of them. 
In the Polytechnic Institute of Mexico City, for in- 
stance, the Communists are strong. They form a 
rowdy group that by sheer force imposes its will on 
the authorities. This same disorder is evident in other 
government schools of Mexico, where the students 
walk in and out of class as they will, and converse 
or read newspapers while the professor is lecturing. 
In general, they display an ill breeding that is the 
inevitable product of a school that sets as its ideal 
the mere imparting of information, while ignoring the 
training of the will. 

Some American students who go to Mexico for 
summer courses bring with them this culture of dis- 
courtesy. In one class of sixty, many students were 
concealed from the professor by newspapers. At the 
end of the course only one-fifth of the students took 
the exam. Most were infrequent in attendance, 
though the professor presented a course of scholarly 
excellence in the “Diplomatic Relations of the United 
States and Mexico.” One student from a Midwestern 
university in the United States, when told that the 
university building in which he was studying was 
formerly a Jesuit college confiscated by the Govern- 
ment, remarked: “Fine. We ought to do the same 
thing with those universities in the United States.” 
This picture is, of course, not true of all American 
students in Mexico, but it is true of an alarmingly 
large number. 


PROTESTANTISM IN MExIcOo 


A discussion of Protestantism in Mexico is difficult, 
since it is liable to arouse strong religious prejudices. 
But Catholics and well-intentioned Protestants of the 
United States should be informed of the activities of 
many Protestant groups in Mexico. There is a huge 
campaign by Protestant forces from the United 
States to subvert the Catholic faith of the Mexican 
people; and this campaign is often waged by very 
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foul means. I quote from Protestant propaganda 
given me by Mexican Catholics. Of New York origin, 
one pamphlet of the American Council of Christians 
has this to say: 

Three forces threaten the world today; Roman 
Catholicism, Communism, and Modernistic un- 
belief. Roman Catholicism would make the world 
the slave of the totalitarian church. 


This attack reaches a high point, in the following: 


. . » Romanists think so highly of the sacraments 
that they have invented five more than the Bible 
teaches so that they have seven instead of two. 
Extreme Unction . .. is a clear picture of this 
sacerdotalism. The priest places a piece of the 
consecrated bread, the Host . . . into the mouth 
of the person that has been killed. This is done 
even if he has been dead for hours and even if the 
body has been torn to shreds . . 
This pamphlet contains innumerable other calum- 
nies. The propaganda circulated by the 
National Presbyterian Church of El 
Divino Salvador at Mexico City is of the 
same genre. After referring to wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, it asserts that “this kind 
of things (sic) happens in countries like 
Mexico where Rome rules relentlessly. 
With a false outlook like this, unified by 
pagan tradition, the wolves take advan- 
tage of the flock to lead and (sic) it into 
a moral and material abyss.” The pamphlet 
rounds out the idea with this thought: 
We evangelicals (sic) people often 
feel ashamed at the sight of the mag- 
nificent Roman Catholic churches in 
which there is no Gospel but rather a sickening 
display of heathen splendour. 
Coupled with this criticism of the splendor of the 
Catholic churches in Mexico is an appeal for funds 
to build a magnificent Presbyterian church in Mexico 
City. It is needless to quote the propaganda of the 
Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society, since their 
labors are well known in the United States. 

The supreme insult that the Protestant forces in 
Mexico have offered to Catholics is their ridicule of 
Catholic devotion to Our Lady of Guadalupe. This 
devotion is the great reality of the Mexican people, 
alive in every corner of the country. It is the devotion 
of a people who love the Mother of Christ with an in- 
timacy and depth that is most admirable. Such de- 
votion has always been significant of a living Catho- 
lic faith. 

One instance of Protestant propaganda occurred 
in a small town near Puebla, where a Protestant min- 
ister visited a very poor Mexican. He asked the man 
if, in all his years of praying to the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe—to whose image on the wall he pointed—he had 
received any money in his need. The peasant an- 
swered “No.” Then the minister told him to pray 
to his God for aid. While the man was in prayer, the 
visitor placed a ten-peso note on the table. Thus the 
miraculous new religion had proved itself. 

Many Protestant efforts in Mexico are well-inten- 
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tioned, such as the hospital aid that has been given. 
The unfortunate part is that this effort is often cou- 
pled with anti-Catholic propaganda. It has created 
suspicion and hatred among some Mexicans. Though 
this Protestantism has made very few converts, it 
has opened the way to religious skepticism. When 
the Mexican finds the religious reasoning of Catholi- 
cism constantly under attack, he begins to suspect 
that possibly all religion is a sham. To produce such 
results among a people whose one source of love and 
security, in the midst of much poverty, is their Cath- 
olic Faith, makes Protestant propaganda most ob- 
jectionable. 


RELicious RENAISSANCE 


The years of bitter persecution of the Church in 
Mexico are done; the murders by Calles have ended 
and the stealing of Church schools by Cardenas is 
over. With the public statement of Avila 
Camacho, “I am a Catholic,” and with 
Miguel Aleman, Mexico is experiencing a 
great religious revival. It is hard to im- 
agine, in any part of the world, a more 
living Catholic faith than is expressed in 
this people’s frequent assistance at the 
Holy Sacrifice and reception of the sacra- 
ments. In all parts the devotion to Our 
Lady of Guadelupe is a burning reality. 
In the homes of the rich and the poor her 
picture is the center of intimate Catholic 
life. Mothers and fathers pray that their 
country will preserve the Catholic faith 
and the virtues that it alone can guard for 
Mexico. They beg Our Lady that, as she spoke and 
protected the poor at Tepeyac, she may always be 
with Mexico, As they labor to restore their Catholic 
schools, welcome the departure of their sons and 
daughters to the seminaries and religious life, and 
zealously teach catechism to the little ones, it is clear 
that the Mother of Mexico still protects them. 

Among students, the Sodality of Our Lady is very 
vital in its aid of the poor and the instruction of the 
ignorant. Cells of Catholic Action are at work in 
many areas. Young men and women give of their 
time. In Mexico City alone, 2,500 catechists (to men- 
tion only the women) go to the poor districts to teach 
catechism. Now that the teaching of religion is for- 
bidden in the public schools, the Catholic people, as 
a body, have risen up and gone out to teach the 
little ones. Any place is sufficient for the instruction: 
a barn, under the shade of a tree, in the shelter of 
a wealthy home under construction. 


The faith, as is ever the case, lives most fervently 
in the homes of the poor. The poor of Mexico have a 
refinement that is beautiful. It is a tribute to, and 
manifestation of, the culture that they have received 
from the greatest humanizing body in the world, the 
Catholic Church. I shall never forget an instance of 
this fine courtesy. Going to the Gardens of Maximilian 
in Cuernavaca with a Mexican professor and _ his 
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wife for a day’s picnic, I asked the custodian to send 
us a few bottles of soda. After a while, a little girl 
of about eight years came trudging along with a 
large parcel. She was Maria, a thin child with a 
ragged dress and no shoes. Her face was pale from 
undernourishment, only enlightened by deep and 
beautiful black eyes, and framed in long black hair. 

On inquiry, she told us that her mother was a school 
teacher who received 160 pesos (twenty dollars 
American ) a month, that her father had died of an ac- 
cident when they could not afford hospital care. In 
all, there were seven children. She added that on 
Saturdays her mother went to Mexico City to find 
further employment, and on Sundays taught cate- 
chism in the parish church. We offered Maria a sand- 
wich, which she accepted with great courtesy; but, 
in her thoughtfulness, saved it that she might share 
it with the others. We insisted that she eat, and 
gave her more for the family. Then we offered her 
a bottle of soda. For many minutes she said nothing, 
looking from deep black eyes upon us. When we 
pressed her for an answer, she finally spoke in a 
Spanish that was as gracious as any line from the 
great Alarcén: “I would like very much to have it, 
sirs, but I should not take too much from you.” 

Among such people the revival of the faith will be 
strong and certain. While the Church in Mexico is 
poor—her schools, convents and centers now in Gov- 
ernment hands, and even her churches “legally” Gov- 
ernment property—she experiences a new and greater 
life. Catholic Action groups and the Sodality are ex- 
erting their best efforts to reach all classes by in 
numerable original means. It is the story retold of the 
faith of Jesus Christ that grows under persecution, 
finding new ways to reach the “little ones.” Here we 
have but a glimpse of Catholic Mexico, home of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. 


Rome faces a new year 





H. I. Poquet 





No OTHER CITY seems to be as conscious of its 
history as Rome. Were its citizens, immersed as they 
are in their numerous present difficulties and prob- 
lems, tempted to forget the past, its very monuments 
would remind them that they are the children of 
earlier cultures and civilizations. 

But Romans are conscious of more than their own 
history. The Holy Year has accentuated the fact that 
their city is the capital of the world more truly than 
of their own country. The daily presence of some 
fifty thousand pilgrims from every land was eloquent 
proof to them that Rome is the center of Christianity. 





H. I. Poquet is the pen name of an American Jesuit 
priest stationed in Rome. 


The absence of pilgrims from Iron-Curtain countries 
testified to the Communist threat to Christianity. 

As I made my way through the Eternal City on the 
first day of this year, I could not help wondering 
how the average Roman citizen looked upon the new 
year. What De Gasperi and Sforza had said about the 
problems confronting the nation and the world made 
front-page news, but what did the average Roman 
think? Why not ask a few? 


The first I asked was a young sailor. It was at the 
Exposition of National Reconstruction that I met him. 
We had come to the posters showing the destruction 
dealt Montecassino. He was puzzled and asked what 
they meant. I explained as best I could. He then told 
me that he had lived in Turin, and until now had 
thought that his city had suffered the most from the 
war. This exposition brought home to him that hun- 
dreds of other Italian cities and towns had suffered 
even greater destruction. What did he think the new 
year would bring? Well, he hadn't really dared face 
the question for very long. “I’m making fifteen dol- 
lars a month and can send nearly all home; somehow 
my mother and three brothers manage to live. Soon I 
hope to receive twenty dollars; then they will be able 
to eat better. My father was killed in the war. Mother 
worries day and night about me; but I always say 
God is forced to hear her fervent prayers; don’t you 
think so, Father? And so I want to think that this 
year will still see us enjoying peace.” 

I went out to Frascati, a charming city of some 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, about twelve miles 
southeast of Rome. On the way to the city, I sat nex 
to an Italian, some sixty years old. He had fought in 
the First World War; his sons, in the Second. He was 
a stonemason; he had helped build several churches 
in Rome and since the war had been kept busy re- 
storing bombed churches in his native Frascati. He 
deeply loved his work and prayed God would let him 
rebuild many more edifices to His honor and glory. 
“This very year I hope to finish rebuilding one more 
church here. We are most grateful for the generous 
help you Americans have given us. It has made pos- 
sible much of the reconstruction that is now going 
on. But, Father, may I ask one question, Why did your 
country insist that the Communists, those enemies of 
God and of man, should have a part—a more destruc- 
tive part than all the bombing—in our Government?” 

I confessed that I was as puzzled as he was, and I 
tried to assure him that it was the decision, not of 
the American people, but of a few who had never 
consulted the will of the people. “May I ask a second 
question? Why do you Americans allow the Commu- 
nists in your country?” I tried to explain the legal 
difficulty of outlawing any group without violating the 
right to freedom of speech. “But are they not work- 
ing for the destruction of freedom of speech and of 
your whole way of life? If the Fascist and Nazi or- 
ganizations were rightly outlawed, then why this dif- 
ficulty with a similar but more dangerous group?” 
What logical answer could I give him? I would like 
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to know, for people ask me this question every day. 

Gianetta waits on customers at a large grocery 
store. She must work every day of the week; a half 
day on Sunday and all holidays. She does not earn 
much by our standards, but she is satisfied with her 
thirty dollars a month. “Most of my pay goes to 
mother; she does the cooking and takes in washing 
when she can. There is a younger sister, who goes 
to school. What do I think of the coming year? I do 
not know what to think, Father; it is all so confusing. 
I read the newspapers, but they do not seem to make 
sense; why should anyone want war? God grant us 
peace.” 

At the restaurant, my waiter told me that he had 
served in the merchant marine during the war. His 
ship was blown up. He was a prisoner for over two 
years. “I was well treated and had plenty to eat. But 
my heart bled to learn through a rare letter that my 
wife and children were well nigh starving. I am from 
a town near Trieste; I wanted to get away from that 
danger zone and never see aught of war again. Yes, 
and I pray God every day that my two sons will never 
be forced to kill or be killed. Surely, God must hear 
the many prayers said by the pilgrims during the 
Holy Year. And is not our lope a saint? God must 
hear him.” 

In the arches and broken section of the ancient 
aqueducts families have somehow managed to make 
a “home,” as also along many of the old walls and 
fortifications. These dwelling places are damp and 
cold, with no semblance of sanitation. Here live beg- 


Workers’ education 
in Ireland 


Paul Crane 


6¢ 

Now. PLEASE SHOOT at me as hard as you like. 
We've plenty of time for questions, and the rest of the 
evening is yours. So ask all the questions you like.” 
They did. I was “shot at” for an hour and a half. Then 
a halt had to be called. It was cal!ed, not by myself, 
but by the promoters of the meeting. The time was 
nearly 11 p.m. and, even in Ireland, one has to go to 
bed sometime. Besides, I was beginning a two-weeks’ 
lecture tour of that country which involved fifteen 
lectures in almost as many days and was to take me 
from one end of Ireland to the other. So my Irish 
friends called it a day. 

The place was Dundalk, which lies but a few miles 
south of the border dividing the Republic from the 
Six Counties. The audience was designedly a small one. 
It consisted of the forty students in the town study- 
ing for the Diploma in Social and Economic Studies 
granted by University College, Dublin. The youngest 
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gars, but also vendors who take in a few lire a day; 
even day laborers who hope for something better 
some day. The Communists seem to have made little 
attempt to win them over or much less to help them. 
It is not among the poor as such that the Communists 
work, but rather among those who either personally 
or corporately can exert considerable influence, such 
as factory workers, politicians, writers. 

Giuseppe and Antonia who live in one of these 
hovels do not interest the Communists. The two have 
a dog team that pulls a small wagon into the city 
each morning. The wagon usually has several pieces 
of wood, which Giuseppe will sell for about thirty 
cents. Also two buckets of charcoal which Antonia 
will light and distribute to small storekeepers; she 
hopes to make as much as fifty cents. Giuseppe will 
roast a bushel of chestnuts and sell them at two 
cents a generous handful. Today is a happy day. Not 
only is it the first of the year, but by early afternoon 
all the stock has been sold and they can go home. 

There is still another reason to be happy. Giuseppe 
is carrying very carefully under his arm a large loaf 
of bread, a jar of orange marmalade, and a flask of 
claret. I ask them whether they were able to go to 
church this morning. “Not on Sundays or feast days, 
Father, when the candles are lit and the lights are 
on, for people would be offended at our poer clothes; 
but we go on week-days when God can see us and He 
is not offended.” It was Giuseppe who spoke; An- 
tonia nodded assent. I did not ask them how they 
would face this new year; I know. 


Rev. Paul Crane, S.J., an English Jesuit who had his 
secondary schooling in the United States, is head of 
the Catholic Social Guild in England. He reports 
here on a new development in labor—and manage- 
ment—education worked out by Dr. Alfred O’Rahily, 
dynamic president of the Cork college of the National 
University of Ireland. 


among them was a shop assistant of 19; the oldest a 
carpenter of 53. In between one found a company 
manager of 41, a laborer aged 29, an employment- 
xchange manager of 51, a boot-factory operative of 
28, a newspaper reporter of 21 and a civil guard 
(policeman) of 29. They were interested in what I 
had to say on the subject of “Reaction and the Social 
Order,” not because I was saying it, but because they 
could do something about it. Ability to achieve is a 
great foundation of interest, and the Dundalk students 
will soon be able to influence the social structure of 
their country. A few weeks before the date of my lec- 
ture they enrolled in a two-year course of evening 
study specially designed to fit students to bear their 
share of social responsibility. The knowledge received 
in that course will give them power to achieve much 
in the social field. 

Dundalk is one of several centers (some fifteen in 
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number to the best or my knowledge) where extension 
courses are given under the aegis of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland. You will find workingmen taking 
these courses in Cork, Limerick, Waterford and 
Athlone; away to the West in Galway; in Dundalk, 
in Dublin itself, in Kilkenny and in other centers 
throughout the country. The goal in each case is the 
Diploma in Social and Economic Science granted by 
the constituent Colleges (Dublin, Cork and Galway ) 
of the National University. The program of lectures 
and study is not an easy one for a workingman. In the 
case of University College, Dublin, for example, at- 
tendance is required on three nights a week for two 
hours a night. The student cannot sit for the Diploma 
examination unless, during the two years, he has at- 
tended three-fourths of the lectures—this, quite apart 
from the study he has to do on his own. 
Moreover, at the end of his first year, 
the student has to sit for an examination 
whose results count for 25 per cent so 
far as the final examination is concerned. 
Thus he cannot easily afford to consign 
his fortunes to the fruit of a desperate, 
last-minute spurt. He must face a two- 
year grind of hard work. At Dublin, he 
must pay eighteen guineas (some fifty- 
six dollars) for the two years’ tuition. 
That may sound a trifling sum to an 
American reader. For an Irish worker it 
is often a heavy burden. Yet the courses 
are crowded, and would-be students 
have to be turned away. At a guess, | 
should say that in Ireland now there are 
some 600 students, mostly workingmen, attending 
evening classes. In a very short time Ireland will be 
gaining social apostles at the rate of 600 a year. 

That, of course, is the whole purpose of these eve- 
ning classes. The diploma is not an end in itself. It is 
a means to an end, which has been defined very well 
in the Dublin prospectus of study: 

The course in Social and Economic Studies en- 

ables students to acquire a sound knowledge of 

the principles that should underlie our modern 
social, political and economic life: to form sound 
judgments upon program, policies and proposals 
and to acquire an accurate knowledge of the facts 
of problems on which to base their judgments 
and form their opinions. It enables students who 
are members of public bodies or trade unions to 
become useful, energetic and valuable members 
of their organizations, to take an intelligent and 
conscientious part in their activities and to be 
able to defend their legitimate rights and interests 
and to make a maximum contribution to the 
common good. 
The subjects taught in the course are admirably suited 
to these objectives. They include social] ethics, eco- 
nomics, the history of trade unionism, loca] govern- 
ment in Ireland, secretarial training and—very im- 
portant—a tutorial class, which deals with public 
speaking, parliamentary procedure and kindred sub- 
jects. Thus the student is taught not merely to acquire 











knowledge, but how to use knowledge with effect. 

I have quoted from the prospectus of Dublin be- 
cause I have it at hand. But for the origins of this 
great movement, for the whole of its initial inspiration 
in fact, one must go to University College, Cork, and 
its dynamic president, Alfred O’Rahilly. It is no exag- 
geration to say that O’Rahilly is the scheme’s creator. 
For some of the facts that follow I am greatly indebted 
to an article, “An Experiment in Adult Education— 
Workers’ Courses,” by Padraig F. Parfrey, in Christus 
Rex, Vol. 3, No. 4, pp. 35-60. 

In the spring of 1946, representatives of University 
College, Cork and the Municipal] Schoo] of Com- 
merce met with Dr. O’Rahilly to see if a course of in- 
struction could not be provided for those who, in the 
future, would be likely to lead the social, industrial 
and trade-union life of the City. As a 
result of this initial meeting, much hard 
work was done during the next five 
months. The cooperation of the Voca- 
tional Education Committee of the City, 
the trade unions and the employers was 
obtained, and the two-year Diploma 
Course in Social and Economic Science 
was inagurated on October 14th, 1946. 
The workers showed their appreciation 
of the whole idea by the great response 
they made to the opportunity placed be- 
fore them. Fifty-two applied for the 
course, and thirty-four were admitted 
(classes, on principle, were kept small). 
The local employers showed thei. ap- 
proval of the scheme by generously 
freeing workmen students for half a day weekly with- 
out deduction of pay. 

During the following two years at Cork, ten stu- 
dents left the course and, of the remaining two dozen 
who sat for the final examination, all passed, while 
three secured First Class Honors and five, Second 
Class Honors. The successful students received their 
diplomas at a special ceremony held at University 
College, Cork. Dr. O’Rahilly conferring the diplomas, 
said: 

For the first time in the century for which this 

College has existed, the workers of Cork have 

come inside its portals, have been received with 

the full rights of eeadiens, and have been the re- 

cipients of a publicly conferred academic diploma. 
Since the beginnings at Cork the movement has gone 
from strength to strength, not only at Cork and the 
surrounding centers, but throughout the country as a 
whole. Galway and Dublin have followed where Cork 
has led, each establishing centers of social] learning 
for workingmen, not only within their walls, but in 
the towns which lie in their hinterland. This move- 
ment will grow, for it is solidly based. The spirit that 
animates it takes one back to those distant days when 
the Irish combined scholarship with a flaming, mis- 
sionary zeal to make their island the glory of the 
West, a bright light shining in the darkness of a 
pagan world. 
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The parallel between now and then is only too 
clear. What of the light from Ireland? I left the coun- 
try with the feeling that history might well repeat 
itself. I can still feel the eagerness of those worker 
students as they listened to what I had to say. It was 
the same wherever one went—at Dundalk and Ath- 
lone, at Galway and Cork. One sensed a stirring that 
will not be stopped. And I remember the words of 
one of those priest-teachers, busy with parish work, 
who now has the added burden of lecturing each 
week to classes of workingmen. I had asked him 
whether his work was not very heavy. “Better burn out 
than rust out,” he said. That is the spirit of it all. That 
is why I hope for the light. 





FEATURE “XxX” 











Convert from Judaism, 
newspaper reporter, adver- 
tising manager, and now 
free-lance writer, Mr. Lo- 
mask offers a challenging, if 
not flattering, estimate of 
the attitude of many Cath- 
olics toward communism. 








AFTER MY RECENT CONVERSION to Catholi- 
cism, several months went by before I became aware 
of the special nature of Catholic anti-communism. It 
was no surprise, of course, to find Catholics ardently 
and often effectively anti-Communist. What surprised 
me was the chorus-like expression of a single attitude 
by Catholics with diverse backgrounds. 

In the words of a young woman on the staff of a 
Catholic magazine: “Communism has been good for 
American Catholics. It has shaken us out of com- 
placency into a realization of the dangers that threaten 
us on all sides.” 

And, in the same vein, a businessman addressing an 
all-Catholic audience: “The front line is ours! All we 
ask of others is to man our line of supply!” 

And a housewife in Waterbury, Conn.: “This is 
our fight!” 

No other Amercans, as far as I know, look at the 
thing in quite this way. We Catholics seem to be say- 
ing that communism is confined to our preserve. The 
help of outsiders is welcome but with the reservation 
that they are to be regarded as poachers until proved 
otherwise. In the manner of the old Quaker quip: 
“Everyone is Communist except thee and me, and 
sometimes. .. .” 

In itself, this sense of mission is good. The same 
cannot be said for the form many of us give it, for our 
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exclusiveness, our tendency to regard the Church of 
God as a club or lodge, membership in which endows 
us with all the equipment necessary to cope with a 
seductive and fantastically chameleon heresy. 

Since the Reformation, the Church Militant has 
been obliged to live with many heresies, and in our 
free-and-easy America this has led us into careless 
habits. The coming of communism, a heresy that can- 
not be lived with, surprises many of us in the act of 
doing business as usual. Clubbism is our refuge. It 
relieves our embarrassment by spreading the impres- 
sion that to run with the hounds is sufficient. It focuses 
much attention on the enemy out yonder, not too 
much on the obligation of every Christian to come 
to grips first of all with the enemy within himself. 

What, then, do we see? We see the lukewarm 
Christian, the opportunist, the fellow with an axe to 
grind—all busy and often occupying influential posi- 
tions in the Club. We read in our Catholic press and 
hear from our platforms a platitudinous hewing to the 
line of those how-to-do-it books that purport to teach 
us something difficult in six easy lessons. 

Not that I wish to give the impression that the 
Catholic press is a bloc. One paper or periodical is 
like no other. Almost any editor, caught in a confi- 
dential mood, will gladly apprise you of the faults of 
the others. Moreover, I am familiar with several Cath- 
olic magazines that do not indulge in careless anti- 
Communist statements. I know at least one diocesan 
newspaper that not only does not, but recently scolded 
its own syndicated columnists for doing so. 

In the 1950 issues of three widely-read diocesan 
papers and several Catholic magazines, however, 
which I recently examined, there was very little evi- 
dence of a real effort being made, very little sweating 
vis-d-vis international communism. There was no con- 
sistent effort to teach, to inform, to answer intelligently 
the questions: “What is communism?” and “Why is 
communism?” 

Disproportionate attention was given to “Who is 
Communist?”—as though an ideology and its dynamics 
could be braked by impaling a few adherents. Care- 
less rapture substituted for hard thought and hard-got 
fact. I found an odd item in a magazine with a large 
circulation—large, that is, for a Catholic publication. 
The editor was discussing the New York water short- 
age. He blamed the Reds. He painted a vivid picture 
of thousands of New York Commies gleefully turning 
on their bathroom faucets. 

My mind boggled at this outrage, this sabotage. But 
where was the writer’s proof, his evidence? He pre- 
sented none. My indignation abated. As a matter of 
fact, I began to feel a little put upon—“cheated” is 
the word. For I had been offered what merely could 
have been as though it actually were. 

I know that the average Catholic writer, like any 
other, respects his trade. Asked to describe a new 
monkey wrench, he consults the best monkey-wrench 
authorities. He writes nothing until he knows that 
wrench as though he were the fellow who had put it 
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together. This is his procedure with most subjects. 

But not with communism! With communism any- 
thing goes. To the subject which should command 
their best, many Catholic writers are giving their 
worst. On it they slough off their potboilers. Hence 
my conviction, after reading much and finding little, 
that most of our anti-Communist writers are cutting 
a mighty wide swath without getting much hay into 
the barn. 

My grandfather was fond of saying that when going 
into battle a wise man assumes his enemy to be twice 
as smart and twice as nice as he would like to think 
him. Many Catholic authors will have none of that. 
They paint the enemy so black they obscure him. 
They harp on his more obvious faults and weaknesses. 
They ignore, or merely mention in passing his 
strengths, his subtleties and his appeal. 

This is laziness. This is easy anti-communism. It 
must be very misleading, especially to readers who 
do not seek additional information from more con- 
scientious sources. By this time many readers must be 
under the illusion that when the Devil appears he will 
be promptly recognizable. For, lo, he will have a 
forked tail and carry in his hand the hammer crossed 
with a sickle] 

Or he will be an artist—or a scientist! 

Chauvinism and laziness are only two of the weak- 
nesses of our anti-Communist approach. Another, 
possibly corollary, is our fear of culture. “Intellectual” 
is the naughty word. And the number of Catholic 
writers and speakers who purport to flay communism 
but actually attack art and science and other high 
disciplines is legion. Throughout Catholic America 
there seems to be a consistent effort to place in the 
camp of communism all those higher activities that 
men can pursue but animals cannot. 

The effort itself is deplorable, and the methods used 
are snide and hit-and-run. There is liberal use of such 
expressions as “so-called art,” “pseudo-science.” There 
is liberal use of quotation marks around certain words, 
the implication being that the disciplines under dis- 
cussion cannot be shown to be pinko by chapter and 
verse, but that, where such things are concerned, 
Christian charity and the benefit of the doubt are to 
be withheld. 

The editorial writers of a small Catholic monthly, 
published for family reading, consistently take the 
position that simple people are immune to commu- 
nism. Only intellectuals catch it. Why? Why is the 
empty mind more proof against Marxism than the full 
one? I have met personally a number of Commies 
who didn’t have a thought in their heads. They were 
the simplest of the simple. Communism itself is anti- 
intellectual. It demands of its people, not creative 
thinking, but slogan thinking, the parroting of a line 
handed down from above. 

At my small-town church I never hear the word 
communism except when one of the priests asks us 
to pray for the Russians or for the victims of their 
persecutions. But in several large city churches, I have 
heard the word ad nauseam. 


Last summer I heard the same priest give the same 

sermon three Sundays running. He was attacking psy- 
chiatry, particularly Freudian psychiatry. His lack of 
respect for it was shown by the fact that he had not 
even bothered to check on the pronunciation of the 
word. He called it si-KEE-a-tree. Sikeeatree, he said, 
was atheistic and communistic. I spoke of this to an- 
other priest, a young friend of mine. And he made 
what seemed to me a sensible observation. 

“God made us the way we are,” he said, “and in my 
opinion Sigmund Freud discovered more about the 
way we are than any human being before him.” He 
deplored, he said, the way many people use Freudian 
theories as an excuse for bad behavior. “But I do not 
find in Freudianism,” he added, “any endorsement 
of bad behavior, only a recognition of the fact that it 
does occur. And that, of course, we Catholics have 
understood for a long, long time.” 

Of course, it is wrong to lift the theories of Freud 
to the level of a philosophy of life. That’s like taking 
the etiology of measles as a guide to good conduct. 
But to dismiss scientific theories simply because some 
men misapply them is like leaving the Church because 
some priests neglect their vows, some laymen lead 
unworthy lives. 

Presumably our anti-intellectualism is a reaction 
against the tendency of some latter-day thinkers to 
essay dubious spiritual and political bypaths. But 
every occupation has its hazards. The crimes and sor- 
rows foisted on society by nonintellectuals are so 
massive and so commonplace as to excite little sur- 
prise. The intellectual gone haywire is a headline 
matter. 

There is no justification for anti-intellectualism in 
Catholic teaching. From the beginning, the Fathers 
of the Church, the doctors, the Popes have taught that 
the pursuit of a high discipline in a Christian spirit 
can be an efficacious means of grace. To this day the 
Church is one of the world’s greatest depositories of 
the beautiful things artists have made, the thoughts 
our intellectuals have left with us. It seems pitiful that 
more Catholic spokesmen are not acquainting their 
listeners with this tremendous source of strength and 
beauty. It seems pitiful that right now when we need 
these things so much, they should be the object of 
sneak attacks and insinuations in the name of anti- 
communism. 

This aspect of our crusade is negative. Even good 
things cast their shadows, but to concentrate on these 
shadows, to assume them to be all there is to see— 
what good can that do? It does not shed light on com- 
munism. It only exposes the darkness in ourselves. I 
recall Van Wyck Brooks writing that you can measure 
the good in a man by noting the good he detects in 
other men. Our trust is the measure of our trustworthi- 
ness, our respect of our respectability, and our faith 
of our faithfulness. 

As boys we used to choose up sides and shoot at 
each other with wooden guns. When two “enemies” 
met, the boy who yelled “Bang, bang!” first was victor. 
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The other played dead. What is suitable in children 
is often otherwise in adults. Too many elements of 
our anti-Communist crusade have this “Bang, bang, 
play dead, Red” quality. They are childlike, concerned 
with an unreal] enemy in a never-never backyard. 
Clubbism, easy anti-communism, anti-intellectual- 
ism—I believe these are wooden guns. We should put 
them aside now, for this fight is for grown-ups only. 
Communism is not, as many of us seem to think, ex- 


clusively anti-Catholic. It is opposed to many values 
that we Catholics share with millions of other Ameri- 
cans, with Jews and Protestants and even with people 
who aren’t sure what they think about God. 

In the sad aftermath of Korea, in the glow of those 
hopes which God permits us to entertain in the open- 
ing of every year, we ought to resolve to be more 


Christian, to share more and claim less. 
MiLton LOMASK 





The historical novel: 
recalcitrant genre 


John J. McLaughlin 








Though miniature in size, Evelyn Waugh’s latest book, 
Helena, is large in appeal. The hagiographer, novelist, 
historian, litterateur and common or garden reader 
will each find something therein to sustain his atten- 
tion. Even something with less appeal than its bio- 
graphical] content, its fictional devices or the religious 
and political milieu of the Great Constantine can move 
the reader to interest. It is the first time the distin- 
guished Mr. Waugh has set his hand to the “historical 
novel.” Since the days of Scott this genre has been the 
object of protracted controversy on the part of both 
author and critic; the use to which it has been put by 
a smooth novelist “devoted to the niceties of his trade” 
merits consideration. 

In recent months the historica] novel has fallen into 
disrepute among certain American critics. Harry 
Sylvester, for example, in reviewing Mr. Waugh’s book 
for the New York Times, casual'y refers to his “ventur- 
ing for the first time into that happy hunting ground 
of lesser writers.” In the shadow of monumental greats 
like War and Peace, Kristin Lavransdatter and Quo 
Vadis, such an assertion will find inevitable interment. 

Ultimately, however, the difficulty takes root, it 
would seem, in the too large emphasis which currently 
attaches to the writer’s material, really the least impor- 
tant aspect of his production. Does history, the critics 
ask, make better novel material than the artist’s unin- 
hibited imagination? Such questions lead to misplaced 
attention; what renders the work artistic is the truth, 
goodness and beauty with which the author illumines 
and informs his creation. The problems of human na- 
ture are basically the same: man’s dealings with God, 
with self and with his fellow-man. These relations must 
exist whether the hero lives in Macedonia or Manhat- 
tan, under Philip II or Mayor Impelliteri. It is the 
manner in which these relations are set forth that sup- 
plies the norm of judging literary art. When we see 
how successfully the above can be done in the his- 
torical novel, we will be more in a position to dismiss 
Mr. Sylvester's observation. 

The definitions and techniques of the historical novel 
are almost as numerous and varied as the subjects 
about which historical novels are written. Reductively, 
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the discussion owes its origin to the two words them- 
selves: what is the ratio of the “novel” element to the 
“historical” and vice versa? 

For Ben Ames Williams “historical” has unlimited 
extension. Whether the book be totally fictional or 
partially so; whether concerned with the past or the 
present or the future; whether about a famous person- 
age or one who exists on!y in the author’s imagination, 
it is “historical.” The justification for this rests in the 
subject-matter of the novel: regardless of the period, 
it is at least potentially historical. 

This, however, purports to establish as the norm of 
this genre what is extrinsic to the literary creation. But 
it is the intrinsic nature of the art product which de- 
termines it in this or that genre—an epic is an epic 
because the poem tells in an elevated style the story 
of an heroic action. It is not an epic because the heroic 
action may someday be considered heroic. So, too, with 
the novel. If the novel deals with history, it is an his- 
torical novel. If it does not, then the passage of time 
will never make it such. 

The first type of the genuine historical novel is that 
which has a fictional] and a factual content, and has no 
famous personages save by incidental reference. It can 
be laid close upon the contemporary scene or in the 
more distant past. Such, for example, are John Hersey’s 
The Wall and Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the 
Wind. Mr. Joyce Cary’s recent novel, A Fearful Joy, 
the record of English social] life from Victorianism to 
Socialism as it environs the destiny of Tabitha Baskett, 
is less easily analyzed. It is difficult to determine 
whether Tabitha receives more emphasis in space and 
development than do the times in which she lived; one 
is inclined to suspect, too, that Mr. Cary tried to do 
exactly what Defoe did: to give us a politica] and his- 
torical record made palatable through the decoy of 
personality intrigue. But if this was his intention. the 
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pill was overly sugared for his purpose, for it is pos- 
sible to detach Tabitha, Dick Bonser and the other 
vivid, rich characters from their environment and have 
a very appealing and a very plausible work of art. So it 
would seem that if A Fearful Joy is an historical novel, 
it is one by loose denomination. 

The Wall, however, gives pre-eminent position to 
the situation. It is the story of the Nazi persecution 
of the Warsaw Jews. True, Berson, Rachelle and 
Noach are unforgettable people, but they owe their 
existence to and can live only within the wall; it is 
impossible to separate them from their milieu. Now the 
further question is, does this emphasis on the situation, 
on certain fictionalized circumstances of World War 
II, make The Wall an historical novel? If we are deal- 
ing with actual historical data underneath the fiction, 
yes. By history we understand the objectively estab- 
lished record of past events. Now it is part of the ugly 
truth of World War II that there existed a ghetto at 
Warsaw; that thousands upon thousands of Jews were 
liquidated; that conditions of misery and squalor ex- 
isted. Since Mr. Hersey’s account of the main outlines 
of these scenes is in conformity with the facts as they 
have come down to us, and since the situation is really 
what gives vitality and purpose to his characters, The 
Wall, despite the tiny disarming sentence at the bot- 
tom of the title page, is an historical novel, and as 
modern a one as could be desired. To distinguish this 
type from the other one in our scope, we should like 
to qualify it as an historical nove] in wide form. 

The historical novel strictly so called has for its sub- 
ject matter an historical period and (this is what dif- 
ferentiates it from the preceding type) the fictional- 
ized biography of one or more famous persons. This 
material makes the largest demands upon the scholar- 
ship and intellectual and imaginative resources of the 
author. He must examine available historical data with 
great assiduity, not primarily to enlarge the detail of 
his novel, but so that his supplements to and construc- 
tions on the period and the persons will not distort 
reality. If there exists, consciously or otherwise, a per- 
version of the true facts and it is considerable in mag- 
nitude, the novel cannot be called historical. 

This brings us to the inevitable problem of this 
genre: what is the ratio of the “novel” to the “histor- 
ical’? The first thing to remember is that there can be 
no distortion, either of the history or of the personal 
biography. The historical novelist must necessarily 
draw upon the amalgam of particulars, adjudge the 
evidences, and from these abstract the underlying 
truth which is their consistent characteristic. This ab- 
straction which carries with it the reality, the “in- 
scape,” the “suchness” of an era or a person or a situa- 
tion, we shall call the essential truth. It must flow from 
the particulars without strain, without bias. Once it 
has been established, the author is at full liberty to 
return to his imagination for as many incidents as he 
may deem necessary to incise the essential truth. This 
is the fictional aspect of the historical novel. It is pre- 
cisely here that this form differs from the wholly 
imaginative or ideal type. 


In addition, then, to the forma! act of the creative 
artist, that expression of his powers through the process 
of selecting, ordering and integrating the volume of 
particulars which crowd his imagination, the historical 
novelist must discipline his creation with the essential 
truth which the blade of historical research has cut 
into his consciousness. These two acts, therefore, if his 
representation is to recreate reality, must be performed 
with consummate skill: the deduction of the essential 
truth through his powers of discrimination and schol- 
arship; and the integration of the selected fictiona! and 
factual particulars with the derived essential truth. 

This process, too, is the justification for the genre 
itself. How can history, 
the objective record of 
past events, be juxta- 
posed with the novel, 
which, as Mr. Waugh 
puts it, “deals with the 
experiences which ex- 
cite [the novelist’s] im- 
agination?” The histori- 
cal novelist, while it is 
true that he uses his 
imagination in creating 
particulars (those fic- 
tional devices of dialog, 
situation and _ descrip- 
tion), is restricted to 
those which will deepen the essential truth. The total 
impact of this abstraction fleshed in fictionalized par- 
ticulars, is truer to reality than a catalog of each indi- 
vidual known fact. This is artistic truth. Whether the 
historical novelist has actually caught reality in his 
abstraction will depend upon extrinsic conditions: the 
insight of the author, his powers of discrimination 
and synthesis and the extent of his scholarship. 

An understanding of this ratio of history to fiction 
helps us to arrive at some conclusions about what pre- 
cisely to expect from the genre. Clearly, we cannot 
separate each individual particular from thie whole and 
point to it as historically true. We can be certain, how- 
ever, that if the conditions pertinent to the author’s 
literary caliber are fulfilled, none of these particulars 
which embody the essential truth are at variance with 
the actual facts; rather they supplement and heighten 
the truth. Hence, we must draw upon all the particu- 
lars, all the dialog and situations and descriptions for 
a unified and composite image of the character or era. 
This is the real value of the historical novel; this is 
what it is, what it was intended by the author to do: it 
reduces the multiform, variegated, cold historical and 
biographical data into artistic truth. With these norms 
established, let us look to Mr. Waugh’s latest novel for 
an illustration of their discriminate application. 

The problems which absorb the critics are chiefly 
concerned with Helena’s place of birth, her parents 
(was her father, Coel, the Paramount Chief of the 
Trinovantes, the “Old King Cole” of the medieval 
chroniclers?) and whether Constantine wore a green 
wig. The first two do not concern us here, for they con- 
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tribute nothing to an intuition of the essential truth of 
Helena’s character. That there can be no question of 
distortion can be shown by an appeal to the Acta Sanc- 
torum, the ultimate authority on such matters, which 
corroborates our novelist’s prefatory remarks concern- 
ing the obscurity of Helena’s origin. 

The third and mealiest bone of contention, that of 
the character of Constantine and his era, is a matter 
of relevant and all-absorbing interest. It is the period 
in the fourth century when the condition of tolerance 
prevailed towards Christianity. It is one of the most 
outstanding and, in spite of the many sources available, 
one of the most baffling epochs in the history of Eu- 
rope. This complexity is aggravated by the problem 
of Constantine’s character: was he, as Eusebius would 
have him, a near-saint? Was he a time-serving poli- 
tician who recognized the new religion because it 
meant the greatest assurance of his political pros- 
perity? Or was he tossed in the flux of forces beyond 
his control? Mr. Waugh, after a modest guarantee of 
scholarship in the preface, gives us his answer to the 
riddle of Constantine. He was a vain, self-righteous 
Emperor who adopted Christianity largely as a meas- 
ure of convenience and superstition. This portrait, it 
is said, will jolt the pious Catholic reader. If so, it will 
be for the best, for certain historical facts in Constan- 
tine’s life are not flattering. 

When Constantine became Emperor of the West, 
there were only two policies open to him: either to 
give way to the rising force of Christianity, or touch 
the embers of the dying pagan worship into new flame. 
But he discovered or created a third alternative, com- 
promise. This syncretism characterized his reign until 
the reception of baptism just before his death. He 
tried to show equal favor to the monotheistic creeds: 
the veneration of Mithras, Judaism, the worship of the 
sun—and Christianity. But his office of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus in heathen worship and his duties as a Christian 
catechumen frequently involved him in very delicately 
balanced compromises which he found impossible to 
maintain with freedom from contradiction. In addition 
to his religious attitudes, his statecraft may cause a 
few additional jolts: he had his brother-in-law Licinius, 
the son of Licinius, his own son Crispus, and his wife 
Fausta all put to death. These executions, it should be 
remembered, took place after Constantine’s conversion. 
Yet, the Emperor had his virtues too, which our novel- 
ist has not failed to catch. 

A desultory scrutiny of Mr. Waugh’s character will 
show quite conclusively that the above data corrobo- 
rate his portrait in every stroke of the brush. When 
new particulars (the green wig, for instance) are in- 
troduced, they make for supplement, not distortion. If, 
however, we were to stop here in our appreciation of 
this historical novel (as so many critics are wont to 
do), namely, in ascertaining whether the author has 
perverted this or that historical fact, we should miss 
the woods for the trees. ° 

For it is just this misplaced concentration which 
leads to the appalling neglect of the fundamental 
achievement of this genre, the acquisition of spiritual 
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or philosophical or essential truth. Because the word 
historical is affixed to qualify the novel form, we in- 
evitably think of dates, names and places; the nomen- 
clature is misleading, for what we ought to look for 
from the historical novel is not primarily a reality of 
circumstance or detail but a “truth closer to reality.” 
The only time that the question of the author’s his- 
torical accuracy should be raised is when there is an 
instance of factual distortion or a grounded doubt that 
his conclusions derive from a faulty interpretation of 
the historical data; not when fictionalized particulars 
springing from essences are employed to elicit the full- 
ness of truth. 

What precisely, then, has Mr. Waugh succeeded in 
doing? He has taken one of the most difficult epochs 
in history, absorbed the mass of its detail, and drawn 
from it a conceptual image of the two leading figures 
of the times, Empress Helena and Emperor Constan- 
tine: the mother—a woman of sanctity, courage and 
enormous common sense; the son—ambitious, resolute, 
vain, devoted to his mother, moody and chaste. Bathed 
in this conceptual glow, his creative imagination fused 
the disparate facts into a composite unity, integrating 
the fictional with the factual, moving the totality of 
his work towards the finis: the everlastingness of God's 
Church on earth as imaged in the flowering of heroic 
souls within her folds—and this despite the excess and 
folly of other members. 

In a word, he has created the structurally perfect 
historical novel in strict form, the genre which is 
peculiarly fitted to the creative genius of the Catholic 
novelist, for it is he who can recognize the pattern of 
meaning in the undying struggle of humanity through 
the Christian ages. 


The seed 
The seed, all winter, made 
Love with the soil for birth 
To look with flower-eyes upon 
The brighter side of earth. 


The seed awoke to the world 
As a rainbow startles the sky, 
A rich oasis in the way 

Of any passerby. 


It watched the travelers pass 
Attired with the years; 

It was too silently the truth 
That no one ever hears. 


For the tired men of the world 
Stared with zero eyes 

At the flower and gazed right through 
The face of paradise. 


But one, stayed by the flower, 
Smiled into its secret face 
And saw the meaning of his love, 


The blessing of his grace. 
Joun FanvEL 
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Trio of fine verse 
FROM ONE WORD: Selected Poems 
from Spirit 1944-49 








Edited by John Gilland Brunini. Devin- 
Adair. 115p. $2.50. 


For poets in general but for religious 
poets in particular the greatest tempta- 
tion and the gravest sin, so to speak, is 
the lapse into sentimentality. Mr. Brunini’s 
selections from Spirit are most notable in 
avoiding these lapses. With very few ex- 
ceptions the poems here are spare and 
vigorous, with a sweetness more lyrical 
than saccharine. It is encouraging, too, in 
these days of the cabalistic little-poetry 
magazine at the one end and the simple- 
minded newspaper rhymes at the other, 
to read a collection which is both under- 
standable and a challenge to the mind. 
Here are poets who invite appreciation 
without presuming the reader’s intimate 
knowledge of their childhood and their 
dreams. 

A variety of influences, both traditional 
and modern, can be discerned here and 
there in the collection. Among the most 
interesting, to this reader, is the seven- 
teenth-century use of paradox in Mr. Car- 
lin’s “Filial Deity,” recalling Crashaw at 
his “wittiest.” And Herrick’s “Thanksgiv- 
ing to God for His House” is echoed, even 
to surprising details, in Mr. Doyle’s “This 
Be For Death.” “For Any Catholic Girl” 
—“Christ’s Church with Christ, ah, wildly 
interlocked/ With wiving blood” — is 
surely indebted to Fr. Hopkins; while 
“Veteran,” which concludes “Well now, 
my lad, and now, my youth,/ The mari- 
gold has fled;/ The birds of prey have 
circled south/ And every hero’s dead,” is 
perhaps too strongly reminiscent of Hous- 
man. 


This reader’s choice of the lot would 
be Mr. Resor’s “Prothalamion” (“This 
dies not with death of nations,/ This 
ceases not, this shall abide:/ The bride- 
groom turns, turns to his bride.”); and 
Mr. Simon’s “Song of Experience” which 
needs to be read entirely and, one might 
add, often, for its full savor. 

Gioria STEIN 





THIS TIME THIS TIDE 
By Rosamond Haas. Dutton. 62p. $2.75. 





Miss Rosamond Haas, whose first book of 
poetry, Delay is the Song, won an Avery 
Hopwood Award, reveals herself again as 
a fastidious and aristocratic lyrist with a 
splendid sense of language. In such poems 
as “Marriage of Mind and Sleep,” “Saint 
Teresa to her Nuns,” “String Ensemble,” 
“Aurora Borealis,” “The Clock and the 
Vase,” she is at her best—swift, subtle, 
provocative. The keynote of her poetry 
might be a line from “The Listener’— 
“Perception is oblique and indirect.” 
But too often, I feel, obliquity resembles 
obscurity, and indirection has many of the 


symptoms of common _ unintelligibility. 
Philosophy can seduce poetry, clip its 
hair and render it impotent and pallid 
unless philosophy be restrained. “In the 
Park” is the poet’s own brilliant contrast 
of concrete and abstract, ending with the 
lines, perhaps unfairly quoted out of con- 
text: 
I will sit in the park 
Beyond the indefinite wall 
Of lilacs piling Tyrian like queens, 
And the dignities of the lilacs will 
adjust 
The evening’s wide irrelevancies, in 
a momentary 
Congelation of color composing 
The fitful features of a singular trust. 


Some of her concepts strain towards 
conceit as with the imagery deriving 
from eye-lashes. Thus one finds “Lids 
stiffly lashed,” “From lashes dropped like 
fans, from fear,” “the eyes That wear 
their lashes like a tawny sedge.” “The 
brief verse “Omen” which continues this 
lash-motif baffles me utterly. There are 
certain echoes from the old poetic cant 
which could, with profit, be excised— 
“lucent” for example, “Gilead,” “acco- 
lade” and such phrases as “a morning’s 
lustrous rite.” But hers is a high and valid 
talent even though her dreams be “studi- 
ous dreams.” 
WituiaM A. DonaGuy 





THE CLIFF’S EDGE: Songs of a 
Psychotic 





By Eithne Tabor. Sheed & Ward. 80p. $2. 


Anyone who doubts that poetry of dignity 
and power can be written on such sub- 
jects at “Catatonia,” and “Breakdown” 
will be given pause by the moving and 
eloquent witness of this book. It is not a 
lurid exposé of the horrors of the snake- 
pit, nor a grotesque novelty to tempt the 
sensation-seeker’s Bedlam penny. In fifty- 
seven poems of touching candor and re- 
straint an inmate of a mental hospital at- 
tempts to justify one of the more obscure 
of God’s ways to men. The measure of 
her success is enlarged by the circum- 
stance that most of these poems were 
written during Fithne Tabor’s eighteenth 
year. 

In a brief foreword, Miss Tabor, who 
is still a patient in a mental hospital, 
comments on the origin of these poems: 
“Some of them were written outside of 
conscious awareness, and some during 
more settled periods.” Yet remarkable re- 
sources of image and technique were 
always at her disposal; they are well 
exemplified in the exquisite lines—all 
metal and music—of “Chanson du Réve”: 
Flute 
Note-showering, then mute 
Muffled drums... 
It comes 
The high clear singing of a hidden 

voice 
Acquaint with fears, 
Yet knowing to rejoice. 
Violins, 
Insidious harps and tinkling mandolins. 








BOOKS 











The deep-toned sobbing of the wood- 
winds-brass 
Muting its clamor O alas, alas 
For the sad beauty of this song of 
dreams! 
What then has vanished? It seems 
To search for something—what is lost? 
Is it beyond price and beyond cost? 
And I, my voice with its soft keening 
blending, 
Join to the dream of my own search, 
never-ending. 
The poems are arranged in chronological 
order, describing the onset of the disease, 
the surroundings and the poet’s compan- 
ions in exile, the medical treatments and 
the final association of the patient’s suf- 
ferings with the Passion of Our Lord. In 
these latter poems striking use is made 
of quotations from the mourning liturgy 
of Holy Week. The final poems do not 
preserve entirely the controlled, almost 
painful intensity and terseness of the 
earlier ones. But they serve to give dra- 
matic resolution and a focus of faith to 
the agonizing plight of the insane: 
Reader, the cry I write has echoed 
down 
From Christ Himself, dictating from 
the Cross! 
The book is beautifully designed and 
bound and marks a change to cheer about, 
for this aspect of Catholic publishing too 
often gets scant attention, with the result 
that the poor appearance of a good book 
repels the reader. 
FRANCIS SWEENEY 


Through scientism to despair 





H. G. WELLS: A BIOGRAPHY 





By Antonina Vallentin, Day. 326p. $4. 


After dealing with Wells’s pathetic child- 
hood, Miss Vallentin depicts him as a 
young man captivated by the rather ele- 
mentary and misleading science lectures 
which he attended in London. How mis- 
leading they were can be judged from 
the fact that throughout his life he at- 
tempted, with deplorable results, to apply 
physical, especially chemical laws and 
measurements to the mind and soul of 
man. The last two chapters entitled 
“Frustration” and “Mind At the End of 
Its Tether,” are a fitting end to this futile 
effort, the tragic but not unusual story of 
a man who, after abandoning belief in 
God, sets out to remodel the world on his 
own lines and dies in despair. Actually 
the bleak despair of his old age had no 
more foundation than the unlimited op- 
timism of his early life. Both proceeded 
from a misapprehension of human na- 
ture. 


Miss Vallentin indicates that it was 
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only towards the end of his life that the 
essential duality of man’s nature dawned 
upon him. Then it was too late, or at least 
he was unwilling, to change the outlook 
and the conduct of a lifetime. Instead he 
sunk to lower levels and the virulence of 
his attacks on the Catholic Church, in- 
creasing as his life went on, perhaps re- 
flected the turmoil of his mind. The sub- 
conscious yearning for the sublime, im- 
planted in every soul, may have been 
turned to this implacable hatred against 
the guardian of man’s spiritual heritage. 
No doubt it would have called for moral 
courage to admit that his ideas about the 
perfectibility of human society, and the 
worthlessness of the individual, were in- 
tellectually irreconcilable. 

Even Newman had to exercise unusual 
heroism to abandon the cherished beliefs 
of half a lifetime. and Wells, as this book 
shows, had none of that magnificent hu- 
mility which makes possible such abnega- 
tions and ennobles them. To compare 
Newman with Wells is of course ridicu- 
lous, but it is interesting that Newman, 
so often regarded by the world as wholly 
absorbed in philosophical speculations 
and mystical experiences, had a more 
realistic appreciation of the disaster 
facing humanity than Wells ever had. 

The future discoveries which Wells 
foretold, some of them in works pub- 
lished before the beginning of the cen- 
tury, are impressive as recorded in this 


book. He is presented to us as uncannily 
aware, years beforehand, of what man- 
kind suffered in the first and second 
world wars, and as foreseeing what is still 
in store for us. But his vision was con- 
fined to the physical aspects of the cata- 
clysm, just as his outline for a new world 
(and what a heartless world it would 
have been!) was confined to physical im- 
provements. 

Wells foresaw the destructive use 
which man would make of his new 
knowledge. What he did not foresee was 
the spiritual resurrection which may fol- 
low physical tragedies and thus he be- 
came convinced that men were destined 
to destroy themselves and that would be 
the end. 

How different this is from the harmony 
of Newman’s mind, which avoided on the 
one hand the facile optimism of his age 
and on the other hand the dreadful pes- 
simism which succeeded it. Newman, as 
Christopher Dawson points out, takes us 
beyond transitory events which often ob- 
scure reality, and shows that the true in- 
terpretation of history is to be found only 
in the spiritual] sphere. 

Miss Vallentin knows how to write. 
For source-material she draws largely on 
Wells’s autobiography and presumably 
that work, generally considered as self 
revealing in the extreme, leaves little to 
tell. 

It is therefore chiefly as a literary com- 





mentary that her book is original, and 
here the reader will find certain erroneous 
assumptions. For instance, she implies 
that Wells’s marital infidelities enriched 
his life and his books, whereas he him. 
self makes it only too clear that those un- 
worthy experiences all turned to ashes, 
Again she compares the storm of protest 
which greeted Anne Veronica with the 
public indifference which was shown 
when he treated similar themes in later 
years, interpreting this as a victory for 
woman’s freedom, But a moment’s reflec- 
tion should show that deterioration as 
well as improvement in public morals is 
possible. The free love which Wells ad- 
vocated, far from freeing women, must 
bring with it in a subtle form a retum 
to that enslavement from which Christian 
marriage alone protects her. 

Miss Vallentin attempts to relate 
Wells’s books to his various mental moods 
and to evaluate their literary merits, an 
attempt which shows the difficulty of 
speaking with certainty of a contemporary 
author. 

His romantic and humorous novels 
seem most likely to survive. Least likely 
to live are probably his political and so- 
cial works, among them that odd accumu- 
lation of facts and _ misinterpretations 
which, during his lifetime under the title 
Outline of History secured a large circu- 
lation among an indiscriminating public. 

RoBERT WILBERFORCE 
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Lily of the Marshes 


Alfred MacConastair, C. P. 


The Reformation 


in England 
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With poignancy and vivid intensity Father 
MacConastair, a priest of the Passionist order, 
tells the moving story of Saint Maria Goretti, 
a martyr who died in defense of her purity. 
Growing up in the most wretched kind of 
poverty, Maria Goretti’s brief life on earth was 
brightened by the fervent piety and love of 
Our Lord that she exhibited from her earliest 
infancy until her tragic martyrdom at the age 
of 12. Strengthened in her agony by her love 
of Christ and inspired by her adoration of the 
Blessed Virgin, the simple peasant girl who 
refused to yield to the impassioned attack of 
a young Italian today reigns in the great com- 
pany of saints as an outstanding example of 
devotion to the virtue of purity. $2.75 
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Philip Hughes 


A magnificent and scholarly work which prom- 
ises to become the definitive Catholic study of 
the Reformation in England. Father Hughes 
shows a thorough knowledge of the social, 
economic, political and religious factors that 
led to the break between the Church and 
Henry VIII. Every facet of Reformation Eng- 
land is examined and the result is a most com- 
prehensive study of a great nation’s religious 
background through 75 years of revolutionary 
change. This is the first volume of a projected 
two-volume work by the author of “A Popular 
History of the Catholic Church.” $6.00 
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ByTHERT.REvV.MSGR. 
R. A. Knox, Px.D., 


Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Imprimatur of 
THE MosT REv. 
JosEPH MASTERSON, 
Archbishop of Birm- 
ingham 


Enthusiasm 


Chosen by the Literary Award 
Committee of the Gallery of 
Living Catholic Authors as 
the outstanding non-fiction 
book of the year by a mem- 
ber of the Gallery, this great 
historical work deals with the 
many aspects of enthusiasm 
in the special sense of the 
word—beliefs resulting in ex- 
travagant and visionary relig- 
ious opinions. Msgr. Knox 
covers the early history of re- 
ligious enthusiasm and en- 
thusiasts from the Montanists 
and Donatists down to the 
death of John Wesley. $6.00 
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Imprimatur of, and 
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Amarillo 


In Our Image 


26 dramatic narratives from 
the Douay version of the Old 
Testament and 32 full-page 
magnificently reproduced 
paintings make IN Our IMAGE 
one of the masterpieces of 
our time. “An impressive anti- 
dote to commercialism in 
modern religious art.” — FR. 
Haro_pD C. GARDINER, in 
America. Douay Version, 
Buckram $10.00; leather, 
$25.00. Portfolio of 32 prints 
only, $5.00 


At your bookstore 
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What Ivan’s told about us 





THE SOVIET IMAGE OF THE _ 
UNITED STATES: A Study in 
Distortion 





By Frederick C. Barghoorn. Harcourt, 
Brace. 297p. $4. 


The Soviet Union wages an around-the- 
clock, year-in and year-out propaganda 
war against the United States as part—a 
big part—of its aggressive foreign policy. 
Soviet propaganda portrays this country 
as a nation of “imperialist, war-monger- 
ing, fascist beasts,” intent on subjugating 
the world for the benefit of “Wall 
Street.” 

In order to present the blackest pos- 
sible picture of this country, the Soviet 
propagandists, Dr. Barghoorn shows, at- 
tribute to us “the motives and tactics 
typical of Soviet Communism.” On the 
other hand the Communists represent 
themselves as peace-loving and _ benefi- 
cent. 

Thus the Korean War is publicized by 
the Soviet Union as “a struggle for na- 
tional liberation against American ‘im- 
perialist’ aggression,” and the people of 
Asia are urged to stand firm, in partner- 
ship with Moscow, against Western en- 
croachment. That this is an occasionally 
successful maneuver is shown by the In- 
dian government’s refusal to brand the 
Chinese Reds as aggressors in Korea. 

Drawing on the material he gathered 
in more than four years of service with 
our Moscow embassy, plus further re- 
search in documentary sources after his 
return here, Dr. Barghoorn reproduces 
“the picture of American life, thought, 
and action presented to the Soviet and 
other peoples by the Soviet propaganda 
machine.” It is not very pretty. 

Prior to World War II we were de- 
scribed as heartless, reactionary rivals of 
the Soviet system. Lenin’s assertion that 
“one or the other” system must disappear 
was frequently quoted. 

This theme was soft-pedaled, but not 
completely eliminated, when Stalin be- 
lieved we might be useful to help ward 
off the menace of Hitlerism. It was re- 
sumed full blast during the 1939-1941 
alliance between Berlin and Moscow. 
The Bolsheviks said then that we were 
“a plutocracy ruled by a handful of ruth- 
less, selfish, and wasteful monopolists, 
who held in poverty the vast majority of 
the population.” 

After Germany attacked Russia the 
Soviet propagandists did a masterly job 
of hoodwinking public opinion in the 
West to believe that the Bolshevik leop- 
ard had changed its spots; meanwhile, at 
home, they presented our war effort in 
such terms that Russian home-front mo- 
rale was sustained “without arousing fra- 
ternal emotions or stimulating ideas dan- 
gerous to the Kremlin.” With victory 
won, the Bolsheviks again began to ham- 
mer the theme that it was America’s pur- 





pose—in the words of the late Andrej 
Zhdanov—to “strengthen imperialism, to 
hatch a new imperialist war, and to com- 
bat socialism and democracy.” 

It is impossible here to do more than 
touch on the highlights of the poisonous 
Soviet propaganda which Dr. Barghoorm 
so competently describes in his analysis 
of each segment of the post-war Russian 
picture of this country. “The America of 
Soviet propaganda,” he sums up, “is ruled 
by force and fraud. Its handful of rulers 
pull the strings to which their subjects 
dance like puppets. Its domestic policy 
is one of exploitation and oppression, and 
its foreign policy is characterized by de- 
ception and aggression.” 

The cumulative effect of this false pic- 
ture, Dr. Barghoorn believes, is “a very 
real threat to the values basic to Western 
and American civilization.” If we are to 
maintain these values in the face of Soviet 
propaganda we must understand and ac- 
curately appraise the Soviet challenge. 
And we must “contain” Soviet military 
power while we find the means to com- 
municate with the people behind the 
Iron Curtain and show them we are not 
the ogres depicted by Moscow. 

Dr. Barghoorn certainly does his share 
by supplying the material for the under- 
standing and appraisal of the Soviet prop- 
aganda challenge. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 





THE DELUGE 





By Ian Niall. Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 
Inc. 283p. $3. 


The tiny Welsh village of Hillside lived 
partially in the path of a reservoir called 
the Ling. Down the years there had been 
many predictions and many scares about 
the possibility of the Ling’s giving way 
and washing out Water Row, where the 
poorer folks lived directly in the path the 
murderous waters would take if they 
broke loose. 

The guardian of the Ling was Joe 
Adams, or Skinflint Adams as the town- 
folk called him, a retired Army veteran 
who had served in the Boer and First 
World Wars and who never was able to 
return spiritually or emotionally to the 
civilian world. Joe lived with his totally 
deaf wife in a strange world of monolog, 
sign language and blackboard notes. Joe 
was strongly disliked in Hillside and he 
reciprocated heartily. It would be a hap- 
py day for him if the Ling broke and 
took as much of Hillside with it as pos- 
sible. In the village itself there were the 
cliques, the gossips, the family troubles, 
the family joys, the sadness and happiness 
of all villages and all cities. The center 
of evil was the Black Bee, a tavern ruled 
by Maggie Snell, an evil character 
straight from Dickens, whose husband 
waited until the day of the deluge to 
throw off the yoke and put Maggie in her 
place. 


SR Serre 
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Mr. Niall has written what is to me an 
altogether satisfying and entertaining lit- 
tle novel. His people in general sound 
quite real, speak a language which is 
slightly different from the English we 
know but which is at all times under- 
standable. The deluge, when it comes, is 
not wholly a disaster; it settles several 
problems quite conveniently but, like all 
catastrophes, it takes some worthwhile 
lives and leaves behind some worthless 
ones. 

Mr. Niall writes very simply and with 
considerable authority about the village 
and its people. To this reader The Deluge 
made a very attractive literary package, 
and he recommends it to others without 
hesitation. 

JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 





JOY STREET 





By Frances Parkinson Keyes. Messner. 
490p. $3. 


When the young Roger Fields set up 
housekeeping on Beacon Hill, Emily Field 
was hardly aware that her home was 
perched on a two-way street. On her 
daily walks from the big corner house on 
Joy Street, she automatically followed 
the crest of the Hill to Louisburg Square, 
where her maternal grandmother reigned 
over the Boston Brahmins, or she crossed 
the Common to sit in the Public Garden. 
When she was finally moved to explore 
the Northern slope of Joy Street it was a 
sally into slums that could hardly be con- 
sidered Boston, so foreign were they to 
the atmosphere in which she had been 
raised. Yet one of her husband’s fellow- 
juniors from the law office lived down 
there; so did the beautiful Simonetta who 
bore the young lawyer’s name but whose 
relationship to him was obscure. 

When Emily decided to make her home 
a place in which the various Bostons— 
her own and that of the Catholic Irish 
and Italians and the “presumptuous 
Jews”—could meet and merge, it was a 
bold adventure for her and a weighty 
undertaking for her creator, Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. It is a more pedestrian 
affair for the reader, who has been sup- 
plied with a blueprint of the author’s in- 
tentions and sees it meticulously carried 
out over 490 pages. Therefore when the 
patrician Emily, after a dull first marriage 
with her proper Bostonian, and a chaste 
love affair with his Jewish associate, final- 
ly runs off with the crude Irish senator 
(destination second marriage and politi- 
cal Washington), the exasperated reader 
knows there is no use in protesting; it’s 
all part of the plan. 

Aside from the novel’s dominating per- 
sonality, the redoubtable “old Mrs. 


Forbes,” a stock character but a satisfy- 
ing one, Mrs. Keyes seems most success- 
ful with her underplayed people, the 
sweet Italian, Pellegrino de Lucca, whose 
tender love story is a delicate idyll in the 
busy novel, and the impeccable Roger 


Field. Completely without color in the 
story, Roger leaves a surprising after- 
glow—a reflection from the armor of a 
Christian gentleman, quietly doing his 
duty until it kills him. 

Marjorie HOLLIGAN 





TERTULLIAN, APOLOGETIC 
WORKS, AND MINUTIUS 
FELIX, OCTAVIUS 





Translated by R. Arbesmann, Sister 
Emily Joseph Daly, and E. A. Quain. Fa- 
thers of the Church. 430p. $5. 


Some families possess, we hear, two tele- 
vision sets, both in good working order: 
the Church in this country now possesses 
two patristic publication series, each op- 
erating smoothly and annually enriching 
our libraries and our lives with contem- 
porary translations and studies of writ- 
ings that will never die. The latest volume 
of The Fathers of the Church library 
presents four of Tertullian’s works, as 
well as the related Octavius of Minutius 
Felix, together with a general Introduc- 
tion (by the Rev. Rudolph Arbesmann, 
O.S.A.) which, despite brevity, is a model 
of comprehensiveness and clarity. 

The authors here dealt with are that 
elegant “Cicero of the Christians,” and 
that unhappy man whose name has been 
a tag for apostates ever since; as when 
we say de Lamennais, for instance, was 
a Tertullian of the nineteenth century. 
“Unhappy me, always burning with the 
flames of impatience,” Tertullian said of 
himself. His great gifts of mind and soul 
ended in a conflagration of ultra-rigorism! 


It was perhaps soon after his conver- 
sion, about 197, that the highly-placed 
Carthaginian lawyer penned his Open 
Letter Apology (translated by Sister 
Emily), which must have made everyone 
sit up and take notice. “With the preci- 
sion and irresistible logic of a shrewd 
lawyer, and the eloquence and rhetorical 
skill of a highly-educated Roman, and 
the passion, abandon and intensity that 
were native to his African genius, Ter- 
tullian defended his fellow-Christians.” 
Here, people may have said, is Tacitus, 
Juvenal and Persius rolled into one. 

Tertullian had coined an expression, 
that the untutored human soul was in- 
stinctively Christian; and the idea pleased 
him so much he now wrote a develop- 
ment, to show the common man’s spon- 
taneous acceptance of the basic religious 
truths, The Testimony of the Soul (trans- 
lated by Fr. Arbesmann). 


On August 14, 212, there was an 
eclipse of the sun, which, along with re- 
cent floods and conflagrations, supplied 
Tertullian with his arguments against the 
local, persecuting Governor Scapula. 

By that date Montanist ultra-rigorism 
had thrown Tertullian badly off balance, 
but that fact is not evident in the work 
just mentioned. Nor does it undermine 
his treatise On the Soul (translated by 
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—_e res, 
An Outline History 


of the 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Reginald F. Walker, C.SSp. | 





2 VOLUMES 


HESE textbooks aim at 

showing how the Church 
in every epoch of ber long his- 
tory has given incontestable 
proofs of her divine origin 
and support. Volume I treats 
t the Church in the Ancient 
World, A.D. 30, through the 

Great Western Schism in 1417. 
Volume II covers the time after 
the Western Schism, the Luth- 
eran Revolt and the present 
day. All the essential facts have 
been sifted and summarized, 
and the elements of incident 
and anecdote have been mini- 
mized so as to make the least 
possible demand upon the time | 
of the class and the energy of 
the teacher. 
2 vols. $3.00 $1.75 per vol. 


At your bookstore or from 


The NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 




















Edited by ANNE FREMANTLE 


A unique collection of dramatic 
stories taken from the New Testa- 
ment by the best modern writers. 
Some of the selections are trans- 
lated into English for the first time 
—especially for this volume. Authors 
of many countries are represented— 
among them, Msgr. Ronald Knox, 
Charles Péguy, Riccardo Bacchelli, 
William Thomas Walsh, Paul 
Claudel and others. Presented in 
the finest Catholic tradition, this is 
Lenten reading at its best. 


at all bookstores 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 
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Alabama 


SPRING HILL COLLEGE 
Spring Hill Station, Mobile 


California 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
W. 80 & Loyola Bivd., Los Angeles 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco 17 

UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA 
Santa Clara 

BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Emory at Elm, San Jose 11 

LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
1901 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 6 

ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
2130 Fulton St., San Francisco 17 


Colorado 
REGIS COLLEGE 
W. 50th Ave. & Lowell Bivd., 

oer Pay SCHOOL 
Ave, & Lowell Bivd.. 


Denver 11 
Denver 11 


Connecticut 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Fairfleld 


FAIRFIELD COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fairfield 


Florida 
JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Florida Ave. & Madison St., Tampa 1 
Illinois 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 
LOYOLA ACADEMY 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 
8ST. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHOOL 
1076 W. Roosevelt Rd, Chicago 8 


Louisiana 
coves UNIVERSITY 
3 St. Charles Ave., 
Ph -ooek. en ay 
4133 Banks , New Orleans 19 
ST. JOHN’S HoH SCHOOL 
923 Jordan 8t., Shreveport 15 


New Orleans 13 


Maine 
CHEVERUS HIGH SCHOOL 
Portland .. 


Maryland 
LOYOLA COLLEGE 
4501 N. Charlies St., Baltimore 10 
GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Garrett Park 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
Bilakefleld, Towson 4 


A GREATER 


Building on Four Centuries of Jesuit Teaching Traditions 


stadium, faculty residence and six buildings housing: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


EVENING DIVISIONS 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


DENTISTRY 


E University, located in the industrial capital of Detroit, Michigan, recently 
launched its $20,000,000 Anniversary Fund Campaign. Plans include the 
immediate construction of a field house and activities building, to be followed 
by a chapel, additional classroom buildings and residence halls. 


The two-campus university now boasts a new library, a new dormitory, 


COOPERATIVE ENGINEERING 


SUMMER SESSIONS WITH WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES 


GRADUATE SCHOOL: Master ef Arts, Science, Business Aministration and Education 


Massachusetts 
BOSTON COLLEGE 
University Heights, Chestnut Hill 67 
HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 
Worcester 8 
BOSTON COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
761 Harrison Ave., Boston 18 
CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOCL 
426 Lee RuL, Lenox 


Michigan 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 
McNichols Rd. at Livernois, Detroit 21 


ge ag OF DETROIT HIGH SCHOOL 
8400 S. Cambridge at Cherrylawn, Detroit 21 


Missouri 
ROCKHURST COLLEGE 
5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3 
ROCKHURST HIGH SCHOOL 
5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 4 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
4970 Oakland Blvd., St. Louts 10 


Nebraska 

THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 
25th & California Sts., Omaha 2 

THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
25th & California Sts., Omaha 2 


New Jersey 

8T. PETER’S COLLEGE 
2645 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6 

ST. PETER’S COLLEGE NIGH SCHOOL 
144 Grand St., Jersey City 2 


New York 
CANISIUS COLLEGE 

Main St. & Jefferson Ave., 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 

Fordham Rd., New York 58 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE 

Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3 
BROOKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

1150 Carroll St., Brooklyn 25 
ag roy ed HIGH SCHOOL 

1180 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9 

FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Fordham University, New York 58 
LOYOLA SCHOOL 

980 Park Ave., New York 28 
REGIS HIGH SCHOOL 

55 East 84th St., New York 28 
XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 

30 West 16th St., New York 11 


Buffalo 8 


(=== Jesuit colleges, universities and secondary schools in the United States=——=) 


Ohio 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
University Heights, Cleveland 18 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7 


8T. IGNATIUS HIGH SCHCOL 
1911 West 30th St., Cieveland 13 


ST. XAVIER HIGH SCHOOL 


636 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2 


“ennsylvaenia 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
54th & City Line Ave., Philacelphia $2 


UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON 
335 Wyoming Ave., Scranton 3 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
18th & Thompson Sts., Philadelphia 22 


SCRANTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Wyoming Ave. et Mulberry, Scranton 3 


Texas 


ert HIGH SCHOOL 
2 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 4 


Washington 
GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 
Spokane 11 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
900 Broadway, Seattle 22 


BELLARMINE HIGH SCHOOL 
2300 S. Washington St., Tacoma 6 


—— HIGH SCHOOL 
2 Boone Ave., Spokane 12 


uameuaaien HIGH SCHOOL 
212 N. 4th St., Yakima 

SEATTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
2440 Interlaken Blvd., Seattle 2 


Washington, D. C, 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 7 
GONZAGA HIGH SCHOOL 
19 Eye St., N.W. 


Wisconsin 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
615 N. llth St., Milwaukee 3 

CAMPION JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL 
Restdential High School for Boys, 
Prairie du Chien 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY HIGH -+ wor 
3401 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mibvaukee 
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the Rev. E. A. Quain, SJ.). In this 
treatise Tertullian had the pagan ma- 
terialist philosophers in mind, and he pur- 
sues them with all the arrows at his 
copious command. 

After these four stormy works of Ter- 
tullian’s, it is relative calm that we enjoy 
with Octavius (Fr. Arbesmann’s version ) 
in converse with two other lawyers, one 
a Christian, the other a pagan, on the 
beach at Ostia, about this Church that 
grows by persecution. 

Gera_Lp ELuarp, S.J. 





A STATE IN MIMOSA 
By Robert Tallant. Doubleday. 274p. $3. 


This is an angry book and a reader’s 
reaction to it will depend upon his re- 
sponse to the anger. The story is enter- 
taining, clever in its sharp descriptive 
sketches, genuine in most of its charac- 
terizations and amusing in details. Over 
all this, however, hangs the shadow of 
the author’s moral indignation, darkening 
his story with a grim inevitability. 

John Caliph returned to his hometown 
of Mimosa with no great sense of joy or 
expectation. He had left it suddenly 
many years ago after a bitter scene with 
his father at the time of his mother’s 
death. Now he returns to open the old 
house and provide a home for Katie and 
Ben Lazarus, two Polish refugees whom 
John had rescued and brought into the 
United States as his servants. Katie is 
cheerful and attractive; Ben is more ob- 
viously the victim of the horrors through 
which they have lived. Both have eyes of 
wonder for the land of refuge and a feel- 
ing close to adoration for their rescuer. 

John is not long in realizing that he and 
his friends are not welcome in the small 
town. They are different—Katie and Ben 
are foreigners, and John himself sports a 
red beard and unconventional clothes. 
Amused at first by the air of disapproval, 
he becomes alarmed and angry at the 
warnings and threats of the town’s bosses 
-the editor, the sheriff and the druggist. 
Scorning retreat, he has to face the fact 
of explaining to his friends that it can 
happen here, too. The tension mounts; 
hatred and ignorance explode in disaster. 

But life goes on in Mimosa. Its nice 
people are pleasantly sociable, mildly 
pretentious, curious and suspicious. John 
discovers a few congenial people who, 
incidentally, are looked at askance by the 
solid citizens. This small-town life gives 
play to the author’s flair for amusing sa- 
tire. The landscape is brightened by three 
amazing children, young hellions in fact, 
but slightly angelic in contrast to their 
respectable elders. The refreshing ac- 
count of John Caliph’s love for Ellen 
serves to ease the oppression of fear and 
stupidity. 

The story is a frank plea for a humane 
attitude toward fellow human beings. It 
makes an equally good case for true 
charity, Mary Stack McNirF 
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Jesus said to Philip, “Whence are we to 
buy bread for these folk to eat?” In say- 
ing this, He was putting him to the test; 
He Himself knew well enough what He 
meant to do (John 6:5, 4th Sunday of 
Lent). 


Father Matt Reilly never did look like a 
priest. He didn’t seem to go with the 
Roman collar and black suit. Besides he 
was small, chort and ordinary-looking 
with a high, paper-thin voice and an 
habitually hesitant facial expression. Even 
his talents were ordinary. So while we 
all liked him, we did smile a bit when 
we heard he was to preach the Lenten 
course at the Cathedral. After the first 
few broadcasts, we said very little about 
it and thought his sermons were very 
ordinary too. 

Then one night Father Reilly gave us 
a surprise. It was the same high voice. 
But this time there was power and fire 
in it. The ideas were as strong and clear 
as sunlight. They fitted together as if 
they were always meant to be put just 
that way. When it was over we looked 
wide-eyed at one another and then burst 
into happy talk. To a man, we were proud 
of him. Father Matthew Reilly had been 
good—obviously, extraordinarily good—for 
the first time that any of us could re- 
member. 

On the phone the next morning I 
poured out my praise and enthusiasm to 
him. When he finally got a chance to say 
something, here’s what he said: “It’s not 
true. I can’t take the credit for it. It was 
someone else’s sermon.” 

“Someone else’s?” I gasped. 

“Well,” he explained, “I had to scrap 
the one I had prepared and there was 
only a half-hour to write a new one. So 
I made a kind of agreement with the 
Holy Ghost.” He stifled a small self-effac- 
ing laugh and went on. “I thought I could 
type it in twenty minutes if He would 
put it all in my mind for me. I had done 
my part and I knew He would have to 
help. So really He wrote it. I just typed 
it out.” 

Now I’m not claiming that God worked 
a miracle of inspiration for Father Matt 
like the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
in this Sunday’s gospel. But I have no 
trouble believing that the Holy Ghost 
really wrote that sermon. Father Matt 
was very like the multitudes Christ fed 
that day on the shores of Tiberias. They 
were hungry and felt they could do noth- 
ing about it. They looked immediately to 
Our Lord for help. 

But Philip was different. He had for- 
gotten, as we so often do, that God was 
beside him. All human means failed and 
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he began to worry. His anxiety was born 
at the very point where Father Matt 
would have relaxed and been glad to let 
God take charge of the situation. It is 
after all an odd time to start worrying— 
when God “takes over” a job that is too 
big for us. Father Matt’s method is un- 
beatable. He could call on the divine 
power because he had a simple trust in 
God. In spite of appearances I don’t think 
it was true to say he was ordinary. His 
extraordinary faith made him an extraor- 
dinary man. 

Learning to be like Father Matt means 
strengthening our faith. It calls for a long 
and careful cultivation of God’s friend- 
ship. It means a deeper realization of His 
presence with us always as a Friend eager 
to lend a hand. Association will improve 
a good friendship. And there is no better 
way to associate with God than in the 
most frequent possible reception of Holy 
Communion. Friends are interested in one 
another, too. If we are interested enough 
in God we will find a mine of information 
in what He has revealed through His Son 
and His apostles in His New Testament. 

DaniEL Focarty, S.J. 


————————— es 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Lenten Books 





THE HOLY BIBLE 

Confraternity Edition. The New Testament con- 
tains the New Confraternity text; the Old Testament 
contains the Rhelms-Douay-Challoner text, but with 
the new version of the Psalms. 1300 pages, size 
6” x 8”, 16 pages of Family Register, and 14 maps 
in color. Red edges, $3.50; gold edges, $5.00; 
leather, $9.50. 

Original Douay-Rheims-Challoner Edition. With 
Preface by Rev. William H. McClellan, 8.J. 1300 
pages, size 6” x 8”, 16 pages of Family Register and 
14 maps in color. Red edges, $3.50; gold edges, 
$5.00; leather, $9.50. 

Red Letter Pocket Edition. Doway-heims-Chal- 
loper text, with the words of Christ printed in red, 
1730 pages, size 4” x 6”. 4 pages of Family Register, 
11 maps in color. Red edges, $4.25; cold edges, 
$5.50; leather, $8.00. 


HOLY SOULS BOOK. By Father Lasance 
Reflections on Purgatory and a complete prayer 


book. 443 pages, size 34%” x 5%”. Im. leather, $4.00; 
American Morocco, $5.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 11 @ CHICAGO 6 @ CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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THE ODYSSEY OF 
FRANCIS XAVIER 


By Theodore Maynard i 


“Francis Xavier of the Basque 
nobility and the company of 
Loyola, was one to whom nothing 
mattered at all save the Gospel. 
. . . He went to the Orient and 
baptized tens of thousands and 
+ | India beheld in him its first great 
Christian propagandist. Later he 
wrestled in spirit with the bonzes 
of Japan and even dreamed of the 
spiritual conquest of impenetra- 
ble China... . It is a very good 
book. The story is told crisply 
and quickly, and the extant let- ‘ 
ters of the Saint are handled with | 
particularly notable skill. There 
is a decent emphasis upon learn- 
ing, and one can see that pains 
have been taken to find bits of 
lore that really help to round out 
the narrative.”—-Saturday Review 
of Literature. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 


] WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Looking for a Publisher? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. If 

you are looking for a publisher of your book, learn 

how we can help you. Send us your manuseript 

or write today for Free Booklet CA. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 W. 41 St. N. Y. 16 
In California: Equitable Bldg., Holiywood 
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of India’s famous 
Darjeerling gardens. 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us— P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 


bal Sexton 
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PAYMENT ON DEMAND. According 
to many Hollywood movies, divorce is 
simply something contemplated quite ir- 
rationally by the hero and heroine in be- 
tween their first big quarrel and the 
inevitable final clinch. This picture, which 
records and attempts to give the reasons 
behind the break-up of a marriage of 
more than twenty years’ standing, at least 
makes an effort to treat the subject seri- 
ously. On closer examination, however, 
its improvement over the usual casually 
irresponsible treatment is more apparent 
than real. The story is constructed with 
an eye to providing big dramatic scenes 
for its star Bette Davis rather than to 
dealing honestly with the problem at 
hand. In the course of these histrionic 
exercises the wife is established as such a 
monster of ruthless ambition that an un- 
warranted amount of sympathy is created 
for her weak-willed husband (Barry Sul- 
livan) and for his ambiguously handled 
relationship with a nice young woman 
(Frances Dee). Also, although some of 
the scenes—notably one in which the 
estranged couple confront each other over 
a conference table to work out a property 
settlement—have the impact of social sa- 
tire, the picture as a whole is too episodic 
and unevenly written to be effective 
either as drama or as a_preachment 
against divorce. As a final distracting ele- 
ment, the film’s numerous flashbacks are 
projected through transparent, stylized 
settings which might enhance a Tennes- 
see Williams play but which are a pre- 
tentiously arty screen device. (RKO) 


STORM WARNING relates the story of 
a big-city girl (Ginger Rogers) who ar- 
rives in a Southern town to visit her 
married sister (Doris Day) just in time to 
be the lone witness to a Klan murder. To 
protect her sister, who is expecting a 
baby and whose thoroughly despicable 
husband (Steve Cochran) is one of the 
Klan ringleaders, the heroine perjures 
herself when the county prosecutor (Ron- 
ald Reagan) presses an investigation. Be- 
fore the picture is over several more peo- 
ple have died by violence and the girl 
herself has been flogged by the hooded 
brethren, gotten herself threatened with 
a fate worse than death and in general 
learned the hard way that honesty is the 
best policy. I certainly have no quarrel 
with the film’s indictment of the Ku Klux 
Klan. It seems to me, though, that the 
lurid, unconvincing, old-hat melodra- 
matics in which this adult film is cloaked 
hopelessly compromise its case. (Warner) 


THE 18TH LETTER is a psychological 
mystery thriller photographed, in line 
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with the recent trend, in its actual locale, 
The scene is a French-Canadian village 
and the story is concerned with the bale- 
ful influence on the town of a flood of 
poison-pen letters. For the purposes of 
mystification there is a line-up of unusu- 
ally interesting and talented suspects, in- 
cluding Charles Boyer as an elderly man 
with a beard, Linda Darnell, Michael 
Rennie, Constance Smith, Francoise Ro- 
say and Judith Evelyn. There are also 
some excellent atmospheric sidelights and 
an appalling collection of twisted lives 
and possible motives. What the film lacks 
is enough integrity and seriousness of 
purpose to make its disenchanted view of 
human nature seem anything more than 
morbid and distasteful. (20th Century. 
Fox) 


UNDER THE GUN. According to this 
film an unnamed Southern State has a 
very efficient and economical penal sys- 
tem. The prisoners are put to work on 
public projects, and to avoid the expense 
of jailers each group of men is guarded 
by an armed convict. He in turn is ren- 
dered practically bribe-proof because the 
best bribe of all—a pardon—is his reward 
for shooting a would-be fugitive. A big- 
time gangster (Richard Conte), having 
killed a man in the wrong State, finds 
himself in this modern chain gang, and 
with cold-blooded logic sets about to 
make its inhuman conventions the means 
of his escape. Apparently involuntarily, 
the picture is a stinging exposé of a 
shockingly cynical and debasing penal 
code. On its intended level of surface 
melodrama it is far from successful. (Uni- 
versal-International) Mora WaLsH 
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COLOMBYRE, by Gabriel Marcel, is a 
satirical comedy presented by Fordham 
University Theatre in its world premiere. 
Marcel is a distinguished playwright and 
philosopher, and a leader in the Catholic 
intellectual revival in Paris. The transla- 
tion was made by Leon King and Joseph 
Cunneen, 

Marcel’s characters are a cult of paci- 
fists who have elected themselves receiv- 
ers for doomed humanity. Convinced 
that the nations are on the verge of de- 
stroying themselves in global war of 





Joun J. McLaucuuin, S.J., a student at 
Weston College, has contributed to | 
Renascence and other literary journals. 

Rosert WiLBeRFORCE is with the British 
Information Services in New York. 

Rey. Wm. A. Donacny, S.J., engaged in 
retreat work, has had many poems 
printed in Spirit. 
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unimaginable horror, the cult has with- 
drawn from the world and formed a 
colony high in the Swiss Alps. After the 
holocaust, according to their plan, the 
colonists will descend from their eyrie, 
pick up the pieces of stricken civilization 
and introduce a dispensation of sweetness 
and light. 

The group includes a lawyer, a poet, 
a clergyman and a scientist, along with 
idealists of assorted nationalities, a young 
woman with acne hoping to snare a hus- 
band and a Frenchman of military age 
trying to avoid conscription, because he 
is just plain scared. Although all except 
the latter exude idealism and good will 
from every pore, it is quickly apparent 
that their collective common sense and 
spirit of cooperation is less than adequate 
to maintain tranquillity in a goldfish pond. 
Before they can even get started on draw- 
ing their blueprint for a brave new 
world, their sanctuary of peace disinte- 
grates into little personal wars, conspira- 
cies, suspicions and fisticuffs. 

In America, we are familiar with 
screwballs who insist that the salvation of 
humanity depends on some such nostrum 
as prohibition, subsisting on a diet of sun- 
flower seeds every third Thursday or sign- 
ing the Stockholm Peace Petition. It is 
comforting to learn from Marcel’s comedy 
that similar nuts are numerous elsewhere 
in the world. Marcel’s mavericks are 
shrewdly caricatured, although not with- 


out compassion, and their intrigues and 
vagaries are deliciously humorous. 

Colombyre presents so many problems 
in acting and staging that directors of a 
campus theatre could hardly be criticized 
if they hesitated before attempting a 
production. The people in Marcel’s com- 
edy are complex characters whose preten- 
sions are obvious while their motives are 
obscure. Still, they are not simple hypo- 
crites, for they are not always aware of 
their hidden desires. The projection of 
such evasive characters demands skill 
and sensitiveness usually beyond the com- 
petence of student actors. 

Professional performers assembled in 
a commercial production would certainly 
present the comedy in a_ superficially 
superior performance. But it is doubtful 
if they could come closer to the spirit of 
its gentle satire than the company di- 
rected by Frank Ford. The latter, while 
far from slick and precise in their roles, 
make the characters they represent suf- 
ficiently persuasive to sustain the integrity 
of the play. 

William Riva was less successful in de- 
signing the set. His Alpine chalet, while 
providing an appropriate background and 
atmosphere for a cult of escapists, is un- 
able to cope with the acoustics of cavern- 
ous Collins Hall. When the action is on 
the higher levels of the set the voices of 
the characters soar out over the heads of 
the audience in unintelligible echoes. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THE ROAR OF SOCIAL BLASTING 
reverberated throughout the week... . 
The divorce courts were blowing the fam- 
ily to bits. . . . Here, husbands disap- 
peared... . In Louisville, a forty-year-old 
wife testified: “My husband is a perfect 
gentleman who just tired of being mar- 
tied and left.” . .. There, wives vanished. 
..+ In Jersey City, a husband revealed 
his wife had abandoned him thirty-three 
years ago, Asked by the judge why he 
waited so long, the man replied: “I kept 
hoping she would come back to me.”... 
Over wide areas, the dynamiting of so- 
ciety’s foundation went ceaselessly on. 
... In Wellington, New Zealand, a butch- 
er sought divorce on the ground that his 
wife had fed his Masonic lodge brother 
flannel sandwiches. . . . Bidding systems 
in card games broke up homes. . . . In 


Los Angeles, a wife testified that because 
of her high bids in bridge games her hus- 
band frequently introduced her as “my 
stupid wife.” She added that on one occa- 
sion after she had bid no trump on a 


hand worth only four spades, he tossed 
her into the bathtub fully clothed and 
turned on the shower. . . . Pretexts for 
home wrecking assumed a multiplicity of 
forms. . . . In California, the wife of a 
labor union official told the judge: “My 
husband demanded that everything I do 
be union. He said he must have a union 
wife, one who wore nothing but union- 
made clothes and who sent them to union 
dry cleaners. When I called a cab, if it 
wasn’t union, he’d send it back.” 


There were bullying husbands. . . . In 
Chicago, a young wife charged that her 
spouse rubbed smoked salmon over her 
face, spread macaroni over her bed... . 
There were also bullying wives... . In 
Cooksville, Ont., a six-foot-two husband 
denied his wife’s claim that he had 
threatened her. “He’s a liar,” screamed 
the five-foot-one wife. Glaring up at him, 
she kicked him in the shins. Remonstrat- 
ing, the Crown Counsel admonished: 
“Here, now, we can't have this sort of 
thing in court.” ... “All right, then, I'll 
wait until I get him outside,” the wife 
promised. She waited for him two hours, 
but in vain. He had sneaked sheepishly 
out a back door... . Mirrored in the news 
were some effects of divorce. . . . In Cal- 
ifornia, a thirteen-year-old girl and her 
eleven-year-old brother paced nervously 


outside a courtroom while their parents— 
both divorced and remarried—told the 
judge they had no place for the little girl 
and little boy. Observed the judge: “This 
is a pitiful case, where parents can’t take 
care of their own flesh and blood.” . . . In 
an Eastern case involving a mother who 
had left her little girl and gone off with 
another man, a judge ruled: “A minor 
child has no right to the personal pres- 
ence or care of a parent. If a parent pro- 
vides support and care while absent, the 
law is satisfied.” 


All history demonstrates that human na- 
ture cannot take divorce or leave it alone. 
. .. It always goes on a divorce jag, which 
becomes deadly, for there is no substitute 
for the family, no other foundation pos- 
sible for human society. . . . If malign 
forces were blowing to bits the founda- 
tions of buildings everywhere, countless 
millions would be alarmed. ... A malign 
force is, at this very moment, blowing to 
bits the foundation of human society, and 
few are alarmed. . . . Countless millions 
do not even faintly realize what is hap- 
pening. Joun A, TOOMEY 


CAMPS 





DOMINICAN CAMP For cirts 


Catholic Camp, resident chaplain, 7-17 yeare. 
5 age groups, Kelleys Island, O., on Lake Erie. 
Different, individual, liie-lasting influence, all 
sports, $150, eight weeks. Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
ADRIAN, MICH. 





—TEGAWITHA— 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


@ On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours from 
N. Y. and Philadelphia. Develops self- 
reliance, self-control, proficiency in 
sports and crafts; riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, archery, hockey, tennis, 
dancing, dramatics. Junior and Senior 
Groups. Private chapel on grounds. 
34th year. Directors: Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Mrs. Wm. M. Lynch. Catalog. 


Camp Tegawitha, Tobyhanna, Pa. 











Special Schools 

















THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting or 

should be supplemented. 

Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 
For catalog address THE ReveREND DBAN, 
The School of Saint Philip Neri 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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CLOTHING WANTED. Iniants’ and children’s 
clothing, used or new, sorely needed. 
Father Fred, St. Christopher’s Mexican 
Mission, Lampasas, Texas. 





GREGORIAN CHANT RECORDS. Album 4 
doubleface 12” Gregorian Chant Records 
by French Trappists. Salve Regina, 
Libera Me, Magnificat, etc. $9.00. 
The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Maryland. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small con- 
tributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 











JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee Year 
in the Society of Jesus, to helping the 
Jesuit Mission in Belize, Central America, 
erect a much-needed college building. To 
my prayers to Francis Xavier and the 
Little Flower, co-patrons of the missions, 
You may add your financial assistance. 
Rev. Jos. F. Kiefer, S.J., St. Ferdinand 
Rectory, Florissant, Mo. 





LIBRARIANS! You can get competent, experi- 
enced advice about establishing and main- 
taining a parish library in the new pam- 
phlet, “How to Organize and Run a Parish 
Library,” published by The Thomas More 
Assn. Packed with helpful information, a 
selected list of basic library books, and an 
introduction by Catherine de Hueck, it 
will be the most used book in your refer- 
ence files. The price is only 10¢. Order 
your copy now from The Thomas More 
Assn., 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Stop, Look, and listen 
Eprror: Congratulations -to AMERICA 
(2/3/51, p. 512) for exploding that farci- 
cal piece about Spain which appeared in 
Look magazine. Your analysis was sharp 
and each blow a telling one. 

As a native of Spain, I found still an- 
other point in that article which to my 
mind was the most comically absurd of 
all the wild babblings in the article. The 
man who took the pictures did not know 
much about Spanish uniforms. The “sol- 
diers” happily basking in the sun while 
common people all over Spain were starv- 
ing are not soldiers at all. They are 
actually street-car conductors. Any Span- 
iard could tell that just by looking at 
their uniforms. 

ANGELO CERVERA, S.J. 

St. Marys, Kas. 


Follow-up on Cana 

Eprror: Perhaps the most significant 
point made by Father Duff in “Cana’s 
growing pains” (Am. 1/13/51) is that a 
single Cana conference is not sufficient to 
create the attitude of family living which 
adds up to a Christian pattern of family 
life. In short, Father Duff recognizes that 
the Cana conference, alone, is not Cana. 

In the archdiocese of Washington, we 
have had considerable success in creating 
Christian attitudes in families by using 
the inspiration of the Cana conference to 
encourage Cana clubs. Composed of four 
or five couples of the same parish, meet- 
ing in each other’s homes with a chaplain 
at intervals of two to four weeks, our 
clubs are attempting to improve the home 
where it can best be improved—in the 
home. 

Our basic program for holier and hap- 
pier marriages involves regular meetings 
for study and discussion of a variety of 
subjects, covering both the spiritual and 
temporal facets of Christian family life. 
(Cf. Cana Catechism, Queen’s Work, 
1950, p. 20.) These meetings are supple- 
mented by occasional club suppers, fam- 
ily picnics, group pilgrimages and other 
similar undertakings designed to bring 
Christian attitudes into our recreation as 
well as our work. 

ARTHUR B. Focke 
MARIANNE K. FOcKE 
Cana Conference of Washngton 
Washington, D. C. 


DP’s for manpower 

Eprror: Congratulations to Fr. Masse 
(Am. 1/20/51, p. 455) for advocating 
the use of idle European refugee man- 
power to alleviate the shortages which 
will soon become acute in the U.S. A 
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manpower shortage will hinder produc. 
tion, hurt our defense preparations, 
bring about shortages of consumer goods 
and consequent higher prices or black 
market activities. It will mean more fam- 
ily men drafted for the armed services, 

At the same time millions of refugees, 
many of them young and healthy, all 
eager to share in the defense of Western 
civilization against Soviet barbarism, are 
idle in refugee camps. The longer this 
situation continues the more discontent 
spreads among them. We are slowly los- 
ing potential allies. 

ALBERT J. CONTONS 
South Boston, Mass. 


Toward understanding 
Epirorn: Thanks for Father LaFarge’s 
article in the January 6 Amenica. It is 
time some one wrote more clearly 
about the Church’s stand on tolerance, 
Surely the proximate judge is conscience. 
We country pastors of America are usu- 
ally from five to fifteen years ahead of 
the city priests and prelates in evaluating 
the full teaching of the Church. Why? 
First, we live in the silence of hills or 
valleys, and have time to read, to ana- 
lyze, to compare, to meditate. Secondly, 
we of necessity live with all kinds of 
people. I mean “live”; they are our 
neighbors. We meet farmers, mechanics, 
professional men, Protestants of all 
shades, from Universalists up to High 
Churchmen. We discuss in neighborly 
fashion all the problems under the sun, 
and get one another’s viewpoint. There is 
no rancor or seeking for victory. We just 
want to know each other more closely. 
(Rev.) Francis J. Gosromsx1 
Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


As Asia sees us 

Eprror: Is it the custom to send uncer 
sored versions of our films to Asia? My 
reason for asking is this: a recently re 
turned American missionary from India 
and Japan told of going to a movie in a 
theatre in India. He thought it would be 
the same good clean picture he had seen 
in the United States the year before. Te 
his surprise and complete disgust he found 
that though it was the same picture it 
was no longer good nor clean; for cer- 
tain overtly censorable stuff had not been 
deleted from this film. If the movies as 
they come to us are only too often por- 
trayals of the “corrupt materialistic cu 
ture” of which our enemies accuse Us, 
how much more so must be the uncet 
sored forms of those same movies. 

M. Wurrcoms HEss 
Athens, Ohio 
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